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Summaries of Clerical Salary Surveys 


UMMARIES of the results of the 
survery of clerical salary rates paid 
in October, 1945, are included in the 
accompanying tables. In addition, the 
summaries of the semiannual surveys 
since April, 1948, are presented. 
The data contained in the various sum- 
maries do not lend themselves, of course, 
to time-to-time comparisons, since the 


Table 1: Number of Companies Cooperating in Seven Surveys 


since the total number of cooperators was 
slightly less than 250. 

Preliminary investigations indicated 
that the jobs selected for coverage in the 
surveys existed in a relatively large num- 
ber of companies representing a wide va- 
riety of industrial and commercial organi- 
zations. An additional and important re- 
quirement in their selection was that the 


Cities April, 1943 | Oct., 1943 | April, 1944 | Oct., 1944 | April, 1945 | Oct., 1945 

LA Re eee 12 11 10 8 9 WW 
RRR Re core 4 AER eS 13 ahd 13 11 13 11 
Loh ae ao <r Os 24 24 95 Qa 21 Q1 
Buffalo Bei cinco aoe a or 11 1 12 10 12 12 
Chicago eee. a Bee, SO ee 29 32 33 30 35 32 
RUPERT oN. URS RTS = 16 15 17 16 15 12 
COLTS TS OEE ae aay ae 17 13 16 15 15 15 
TE aS a ae eee ae Se eae 21 20 22 93 26 30 
OTS ae ee Seer ee 10 8 9 8 10 10 
Won Angeles... cc aeyiciceiee cies ae 16 18 Q1 20 22 28 
LETTS LORE pool oes Seems onan 12 RL 9 7 8 6 
Milwaukee: nics < cst os 17 16 15 14 14 14 
Minneapolis-St. Paul............ 16 20 20 18 22 19 
3S? Seow oe Se abr 14 16 15 15 17 
ny 2 ee eee en re 38 40 46 45 53 56 
NENICT FSS c if a, ee 20 18 18 24 24 24 
IPAS ESD UTI Na.< aac ce eee he OTs. 16 16 15 16 15 15 
SOWIE ao tl. cece eae Se 18 18 20 20 20 18 
SRR TATICISCOs, oa 5-6-2 ae sn a 19 18 17 14 17 18 
Slr Et aaeaaiael Spe Miser Sein eee 9 vi 8 8 7 12 

OE a eA a Ee 351 341 362 844 373 381 


cooperating companies are not identical 
in all the surveys. Fluctuations in ranges 
and averages may reflect in part, there- 
fore, the effect of variations caused by 
changes in cooperators. 


PERIOD COVERED 


This series of semiannual surveys taken 
in October and April was begun in Janu- 
ary, 1943. The summaries for the first 
survey are not presented in the tables 


4, 


jobs could be described clearly and ex- 
plicitly so that the inaccuracies and defi- 
ciencies of many salary surveys might be 
avoided. 


ON COLLECTING DATA 
In supplying the data, cooperating ex- 
ecutives are urged to follow closely the 
instructions provided with each set of 
forms. These instructions were carefully 
designed to produce a study of clerical 
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salaries that would be clear cut and help- 
ful in specific cases. Pertinent considera- 
tions include the following: 


1, The survey covers only regularly 
employed, full-time employees. 

2. Only those employees whose jobs are 
exactly described by each job description 
are included. The instructions sent out 
stress the point that the company should 
“exclude all employees whose jobs differ 
in any way from the job descriptions in 
this survey.” Every rate reported which 
gives the slightest indication of being 
out of line is rechecked and verified with 
a responsible executive. 

8. The salary rates do not include over- 
time but they do include incentives and 
production bonuses earned during regu- 
lar working hours. Salary rates for full- 
time employees working less than forty 
hours a week are not converted to the 
forty-hour rates. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in 
even-dollar amounts. Thus, a weekly sal- 
ary of $24.44 is reported at $24, but 
$24.50 or $24.63 is reported at $25. 

5. Each cooperating company furnishes 
the number of employees at each rate in 
each job classification. 


ON PRESENTING DATA 


Most executives cooperating in the sur- 
vey have expressed a preference for a 
report that would provide the total num- 
ber of employees and the number of com- 
panies at each rate in each job in each of 
the cities covered. This method of pres- 
entation is followed in the completed re- 
ports distributed to cooperators. 

The summaries which follow contain: 


(Text continued on page 351) 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945 
Source: Tur ConrerENCE Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 
April, 1948 October, 1948 April, 1944 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Pa aes nt 2 ee eee 
Range | Mode i i Range | Mode Median! High 
Atlanta,.........../$12-23 ‘ ; 818-23 |$22 4 $20 
Baltimore.......... 16-28 17-29 8 
ee ce 14-25 14-24 
WULM OC oie ates 14-30 15-34 
Chicago Sree acca F 15-26 16-30 LL) 
Cincinnatiz- eo ee 15-23 15-22 ; sooth 
Cleveland. . 15-31 17-31 is ih sass 
Detroitss- tae 16-30 17-32 5 hail 
Houston........... 16-34 17-31 1. The beginning 
Los Angeles........ 17-30 18-30 | 2% clerical job for un- 
Louisville.......... 16-27 16-29 skilled boys or girls. 
Milwaukee......... 14-25 15-23 : PR 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 15-28 15-28 supervision. 
Newark es Aah eae 15-29 d 15-25 3. Work involves 
New York......... 14-32 14-32 simple jobs, often 
Philadelphia. ....... 14-30 14-29 of a routine and 
Pittsburgh.........| 15-31 15-31 often of a miscel- 
“= ES sapien 13-25 15-25 laneous nature, 
a: ice 20-32 20-31 d which require little 
eee a eee 20-24 24-26 | a ce , = “fs a or no training be- 
Tomay...........|$12-34 |820_| 314-34 [820 i g20__[s18__|g20__lge2_| yond = knowledge 
of who various key 
people are and 
Atlinta een $18—24 1822 |: 5 5 where, they tad? 
Baltimore. ..... 18-27 | 18 Sg 
Boeih eat 16-25 | a 16-25 | 22 4, Albena lis 
Buffalo....... 2... 20-39 | 34 ; 16-34 | 22 Ee te 
Chivagoses 5.5. 17-34 | 20 14-34 | 22 mee eX 
Cincinnati......... 16-24 | 18 15-24 ing: Messenger, 
Cleveland.......... 18-36 | 23 4 || 20-36 Page, etc. 
Detroit 4. 17-32 | 22 : 17-32 
Houston cee 16-34 | 17 16-31 
Los Angeles........| 21-33 | 28 21-83 aNo central tend 
Louisville.......... 16-24 | 18 16-24 ency exists. 
Milwaukee. eee ae 14-23 | 20 , 15-32 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 16-33 | 25 17-32 
Newark ate rae 16-27 | a 16-30 
New York, Ia. 16-33 | 20 16-33 
Philadelphia........ 16-80 | 20 18-30 
Pittsburgh......... 15-31 | 18 17-37 
St. Louis. soba seedGr 16-26 | 16 16-28 
San Francisco...... 19-31 | 23 18-31 
Seattle.............| 24-28 | a = » 25-30 
Torau...........|$14-39 1820 
ee re ta Oy $22-40 | a a Recon ioai: 
altimore.......... a pte 
Boston oS - -: oa, 
Bufialos...23-.5 x a a ~ 
Chictgo........... 23 $27 4: ee 
Cincinnati......... a a se depeniheat ede. 
Cleveland........ a a 40 depen eB hsp ta 
Detieiisic 265.2 23-45 | 25 27 40-| ese ee 
Houston........ ...| 22-86 | 34. 34 eles Gee ee 
peg eal pe eat 4 35 main vestibule. 
Louisvi Seen bea ee : 40 2. Greets and di- 
Milwaukee.........| 21-35 | a a = el pea aT 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 20-39 | a a : 3. Issues visitors’ 
ewark, .o..6 00s ss 17-34 oe passes and main- 
New York.........| 18-49 30 | tains required rec- 
Philadelphia... 20-40 32 | ords concerning 
Pittsburgh......... 17-37 . 35 | them. 
St. Louis...........| 18-33 lint ' 28 es hocegouM 
San Francisco......| 28-46 ar ae ued SE 
Seattle. ...:cGset beet Ale - C e i ri a ss Continued on next 
Torau....... ... 1815-58 1825 (18: pee ale page 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945—Continued 
Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 
eee arn ine Peete 
October, 1944 April, 1945 October, 1945 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports Receptionist 
a al Continued 
Range | Mode Median} High Range | Mode | Low |Median| High Range | Mode | Low | Median| High 
Atlanta............/$25-40 a a *: $25-40 a te a 7 29 5— q employees’ in-and- 
Baltimore..........| 25-41 | a a |.. |e0-85| a |es0 lese lesa looser so |’. | 2 St Oe 
Boston ee 23-39 | a $30.50/835 || 22-40 885 | 25 «=| 31 | 35 | 93-40 | a {925 |984.50/987 5. Does not oper- 
Rotana. 28-39 |gs9 35.50| 39 || 22-40} 38 | 82 |33 |33 | es-40lsa4 |. a ate a switchboard, 
Chicago... 22-41 | 25 $1 | 23-43] 28 | 26 |28 |31 |} 23-48] 98 |e8 |30 |33 | does no general 
Cincinnati... .... 20-30 | 24 ee Lee il! Palle h2ISe8 |) ae clerical work, and 
Cleveland.......... 22-44 | 22 $1 | 24-52/31 |27 |29 |381 |leo-58|]31 | |: _, _ | has no responsibili- 
Dea... 28-49 | a 40 ||2349]32 |e27 |s2 |38 | 2549/28 |28 | 33 | 38 __| ties associated with 
Houston oay 24-36 | 35 35 25-36 | 35 31 34 35 24-36 | 35 32 34 35 plant protection. 
Los Angeles........| 28-46 | a 40 || 31-46 |36or40| 86 | 37.50] 40 || 29-46 | 40 | 34 | 36 | 40 | Essentially a sed- 
Louisville... gcee tt on a . 23-30 | a Fy: a is 27-32 | a Le : entary Job. 
Milwaukee 24-40 | a 21-40 | a ie a - 27-42 | 42 ie ef 6. May also be 
MinnespolisSt.1 Paul 24-43 | 28 21-44 | 28 25 28 24-44 | 27 Q7 29 32 called an Informa- 
Newark... 21-35 | 28 21-35 |260r80| 25 | 27 20-34 | 832 | 25 | 29.50/ 32 | tion Clerk. 
New York. LAER 18-50 | 25 21-538 | 25 25 29 23-53 | 28 28 31 37 
Philadelphia........ 22-40 | a 23-40 |30 or82} 29 31 21-46 |32or41] 28 32 39 
Pittsburgh......... 18-39 | 18 19-43 | 29 24 29 20-43 | 29 26 29 $2 aNo central tend- 
Setoon 19-35 | a 21-35 | a Q7 31 22-85 | a it a ate ency exists. 
ay greece eer, 25-46 a 27-48 | 31 28 $1 28-56 | 28 $1 34.50} 39 
Ca Deteaeeerepalentite 3 (ee Siepaeed Ie hose paces] eta en | Herereteae = vi as a 
ToraL $18-50 |$25 319-53 |$25 $26 $30 320-58 $28 $28 
April, 1943 October, 1943 April, 1944 
Atiantn® 232238 $17-40 |$22 320-40 |$21 $21 $23 $32 
Baltimore.......... 18-36 | 23 22 a 18-85 | 25 24 25 30 
Boston’. 2.5 . 252. 17-45 | 30 25 20-45 |$30 25 20-45 | 31 25 28 31 
MIUHERIO. 4... see 16-31 | 24 17 20-35 | 30 25 28-37 | 32 29 30.50) 32 
Chicago. .......... 19-45 | 24 24 20-45 | 28 24 20-38 | 28 Q7 29 33 
Cincinnati. ........ 20-30 | 22 22 22-33 a 24 20-33 | 24 24 25 28 
Cleveland. . 22-44 | 31 28 25-38 | 32 29 25-46 | 32 $1 32 33 
Detrot.se Se, 20-40 | 33 29 20-40 | 36 26 21-40 | 26 26 29 33 
Houston. oe. 23-38 | 35 29 23-38 | 35 29 25-36 | 35 $1 33 35 Teleph 
Los Angeles 21-46 | 37. | 29 21-44 | 35 | 30 18-43 | 35 | 30 | 32 | 36 babel coe A 
Louisville.......... 16-28 | a 20 21-33 | 21 22 22-30 | 24 24 24.50} 28 Switchboard 
Milwaukee......... 18-38 | 23 22 17-36 | 25 24 18-42 | 25 25 QT 29 Operator 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 21-43 | 29 25 20-46 | 29.50) 26 16-46 | 33 30 31 33 
WNewark=*. 0: 0.05s: 18-38 | 26 23 20-38 | 25 25 20-40 | 27 25 Q7 30 Description of 
New York......... 19-46 | 32 24 20-45 | 30 Q7 16-47 | a 25 28 31 Work: 
Philadelphia........ 20-48 | 33 | 95 17-48 | 33 | 97 20-48 | 34 | 25 | 29 «| 84 1. Operates a 
Pittsburgh......... 15-45 | 28 24 15-45 | 28 Q4 15-45 | 25 25 25 31 PBX switchboard. 
St; Loms...........| 16-331 -27 24 20-35 | 27 25 18-35 a 95 QT 30 ae 
San Francisco...... 25-42 | 28 29 25-45 | 29 29 QT-AT a 29 31 36 2. Keeps aes 
Senttle, Se. C2 23-38] a a 28-87 | a ~ 8287 tar. ate | Sa eee elerere to tele- 
8 |$28 $25 $30 126 329 $32 phone service. 
PLEA Ts remioncenros $154 8. Does no gen- 
ao eee 
Atlantas6.22< >. $22-40 | a $26 |829 =| $34 visory responsibili- 
Baltimore,,eesc).. «= 18-36 a 28 30 31 ties; entire time 
Boston Sate. 6. ss 22-45 |$31 a 3 te and eteentice fe 
ae he Be o.\) 22-40 | 4 devot to tele- 
oa tire arenga rag 20-38 | 28 29 $1 33 phone service. 
See a Piras abe 18-33 | 25 23 26 30 
Cleveland.. 25-37 | 32 32 36 36 
PCUIOIL. = wert cpaae 23-40 | 28 30 32 36 aNo central tend- 
MEL OSLO cei Ratoness ost 25-36 | 35 29 35 35 ency exists. 
Los Angeles........ 27-41 | 35 35 3 40 
Lonisyilles. 2s aaa 23-29 | a ws = 
Milwaukee......... 20-34 | a Q7 # s 
Minneapolis-St. Paul} 21-46 | 33 29 = 
Newark........ 20-52 | 28 30. | 8 
New York... 0.5... 18-45 | 30 30 ss = Al 
Philadelphia........ 18-48 | 34 ot citar 
Pittsburgh......... 17-42 | 30 ea eer 
St. Louis. . 21-39 | 30 34 37 ‘41 
San Francisco...... 28-44 | 30 30 33 35 
Seattle: gees. o<s 27-35 | a Bes 
ROCA Tinarcratenctenoueis 17-52 |$30 _ [$30 {$33 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945—Continued 


Source: Tum ConFERENCE BoarD 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1948 October, 1943 April, 1944 
File Clerk 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports Description - f 
Range | Mode | Low Range | Mode | Low | Median} High 1 Roc 
Atlanta............|$16-41 |$16.50/$17 |$19.50/$25 —|is18-41 |$34 tacked 06 paces 
Baltimore..........| 18-30 | 22 19 22 18-31 | 18 ating or a central 
Bostoniaxanst. 3 . 142117 |17 | 19 16-42 | 22 
Se department. 
Buffaloes c¢.cc. 14-32 | 16 16 18 16-35 | 32 . Works under 
Chicago... see: 17-43 | 23 21 28 16-43 | 20 supervision. 
Cincinnati. ........ 15-30 | 17 17 18 16-31 | 19 : Sorts, arranges 
Cleveland.......... 16-52 | 22 |92 | 28 20-52 | 24 and inserts in files 
Detroit...cncvcn. |) 16-98: | 26 22 25 17-40 | 31 one or more of the 
Houston...........| 20-46 | 22 22 23 21-46 | 21. following types of 
Los Angeles........ 20-40 | 23 98 Q7 21-41 | 32 teri Fi pts d 
Poewyiieke <4 (16-s2]'18° {17 | 18 16-35 | 20 anes with the sone 
Milwaukee......... (6-41 41-16 4-16" |) 17 16-34 | 18 panyrat tablis hed 
enreneeet Paul] 16-47 | 18 18 18 16-47 | 18 2 ais re ae 
Newark........ 14-39 | 24 |19 | 98 14-33 | 21 Tiontacandet Wale 
New York......... 15-49 |17 |20 | 93 16-51 | 21 iaveiauaniee 
Philadelphia. . eee saad 17-42 117 |19 | 1 18-42 | 18 covresnikdoneal 
Sara = z correspondence, 
urg ‘| 16-39 | 20 | 19 | 21.50 17-39 | 22 l dit data 
St. Louis. . "| 16-86} 18 |18 | 20 15-89 | 18 blnecvan ta tees 
San Francisco...... 21-42 | 25 | 25 | 26 21-42 | 28 Sheela hah 
Seattlas ss. 21-38 | 23 | 23 | 24.50] 32 ‘(|| 23-38 | 35 peeve chy, 
" = personnel records, 
OTAL 1814-52 118  |$18 |$22 $1452 1$18 etc. This may in- 
clude simple classi- 
fying and indexing. 
0) me $1842 |837 310-42 837 4. Makes look- 
Baltimore..........| 18-84 | 22 18-34 | 19 ups, Dullscand 
Boston o2... 17-42 | 19 18-42 | 20 charges material 
Buffalo............ 17-40 | 34 18-44 | 36 from files as re- 
Chicago........... 18-47 | 24 18-47 | 20 SEE 
Cincinnati. ........ 17-35 | 18 18-35 | 22 trees, tae 
Cleveland.......... 20-58 | 25 20-58 | 25 Old and npelee Da 
Detroit............] 20-41 | 93 20-41 | 25 Pers. sccoedanee 
Houston........... 21-46 | 22 22-45 | 22 with Ye companys 
Los Angeles........| 21-46 | 36 21-46 | 36 established, -peges 
Louisville.......... 18-85 | 20 20-85 | 22 ure 
Milwaukee.........| 17-43 | 20 18-43 | 21 6. Mends dam- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 17-50 | 18 17-50 | 21 aged papers. 
Newark............] 18-40 | 22 18-41 | 23 7. May berespon- 
New York......... 16-48 | 23 18-52 sible for tickler files 
Philadelphia... 18-50 | 18 (involving “‘call- 
Pittsburgh......... 17-41 | 20 ups, ’““punch-ups,” 
Soules. = ok 17-49 | 21 or “bring-ups”). 
San Francisco...... 23-50 | 29 
Seattle............ 23-38 | 38 aNo central tend- 
TOTALSES. See ency Exists. 
Atletico or, os 16-24 Junior Co 
Baltimore... . Typist 
OSEON nt eee. ‘ptr 
pues Acie eee mena ice xt 
(oi Tange ncihteanrens , 
Cincinnati......... 1, .Works = under 
Cleveland.......... superyeia Ss 
DG) Ae os and copy typ- 
Houston........... ing of simple See 
Los Angeles........ ine nature, 5 Bess 
Loulvills Waebee ee S aK may in- 
lwaukee...... © rege 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 16-32 a. Straight typing 
Newark............ 15-28 from clean copy 
New York......... 16-31 or clear _cor- 
Piladeihia.. 17-31 rected copy. 
Pittsburgh......... 16-30 b. ‘Types form let- 
bout: 15-30 ters, simple re- 
San Francisco...... 21-31 ports, addresses 
GOAL Eos os ccockes 23-25 Continued on next 
OTA eee toe cos $14-37 cael 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945—Continued 
Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


October, 1944 


April, 1945 October, 1945 Junior Copy 


Typist 
City All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports |] All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports || All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports Continued 
PE le eee ap Fahl Repirtsew — and envelopes, 


Range | Mode Median| High |} Range _Mode Low | Median] High and simple fill- 
Atlanta........... .|819-27 |$24 bas UCR ee 
Baltimore..........| 18-87 | 18 pecan PEE 


dresses. 

ce. Stencil cutting 
which involves 
only simple, 
straightforward 
typing. 
2. Work is usually 


Bostoncen. - sosey.. 17-25 | 18 
Buitalowee so..=), .| 18-8621 84 
Chicagonen S55. 20-89 | 25 
Cincinnati......... 18-28 | 19 
Cleveland. . ...| 21-89 | 24 
Deteoitintass..2... 21-34 a 
Houstongs ke. 22-37 | a 


Los ge seamcl..| 22-86 | 25 checked or spot- 
Louisville. . wa)... |. 20-25 | 21 checked by others. 
Milwaukee. . 15-24 | Q1 3. Does NOT in- 
Minnespolis St.Paull 18-36 | 22 clude taking dicta- 
Newark... ......| 18-80 | 24 tion. Do not con- 
New York. Serie. 19-45 | 23 fuse with a Junior 
Philadelphia........ 18-82 | 20 Dictating Machine 
Pittsburgh Sa ee ee 17-27 | 20 Transcriber. 
pt. Lonie.~........<| 17-80} ‘a 
San Francisco......| 21-36 | 28 aNo central tend- 
SNS 51 ee Se eeeated I a ency exists. 
jin re $1545 |$25 


Senior Copy 


Typist 
tants ar ee™. = 318-38 Description of 
Baltimore..........| 20-30 |$22 Work: 
Boshonsecx ee 8. 18-32 | 23 Taworkstander 
erat See a A a ‘supervision. Types 

RICA LO: Fotis 6S ie 20-4 varied material of 
eres ea ag seia 4 2-46 29 any degree of diffi- 
= OE Ease ge culty from either 

ebroit 295, os Bad. 2 clean copy ‘or 
gine Be, Sete = - rough draft. Speci- 
Ss me se E806. .-- a es fe Ades may in- 

WHSVINC a. os es 5) I= e: 
Milwaukee. . 16-35 | 23 as Typing tabular, 
Minneapolis St.1 Paul 20-38 | 22 columnar, and 
Newark. . 20-40 | 27 statistical ma- 
New York. mets ei ere 17-44 26 terial. 
Philadelphia........ 18-38 | 25 b. Typing reports, 
ee pia Retrat « ast Bon fecontes andi 

PROMS Serio = ters of any de- 
San Francisco Pitan s 24-39 28 gree of TTR 
Seattle aiiehausi wists! wie) 28-28 a culty, including 

Torito. 3 316-46 |$29 technical ter- 

minology and 
unusual terms. 
7 f ce. Stencil cutting 
At nta............ i \ of varied mate- 
Baltimore =. -)<-.. ; rial of any de- 
BOSC OR ay a ns ote acl gree of diffi- 
Buffalo Se ee catty 
Chicago........... d. Ability to ar- 
Seyecouee Beth range material 
Cleveland. . = for typing. 
Detroibeesis 2205 «- : 2. Work may be 
Houstonsi2462-... self-checked or 
= Angeles........ “ol or spot-checked by 
uisville.......... 7 others. 
Milwaukee......... 3. Does NOT in- 
clude taking dicta- 
Newark.. tion. Do not con- 
New York......... fuse with Senior 
Philadelphia Dictating Machine 
Pittsburgh......... Transcriber. 
St. Louis ae 
i aNo central tend- 
San:Francisco ency exists. 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENce Boarp 


For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1943 October, 1943 Aprii, 1944 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports Ail Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Stenographer 
Median} High Description of 

Atlantasee esa cen Work: 
Baltimore.......... 1. Under  super- 
Bostons....cse es: vision may work 
— Ree aoe oie for one individual, 
1CAGO een ees may serve several 
Cineinnati: <-> correspondents, or 
Ceveland.., may be attached to 
DEtrowt pee eee a central  corre- 
Hee Ao Teo spondence or sten- 

3 Angeles........ ographic depart- 

Louisville. ......... ment. 
Milwaukee. . i 
2. Takes dicta- 
Minneapolis-St. Pa “Paul tion and trans- 
New York cribes by typewrit- 
Siiilcinhie.cccet.: ing hee 
Biksourgi Sees 
Steen nae: 8. Has no other 
Ro aifeaiciecs responsibilities nor- 
Genttleute ne. eds 33-50| 37 Se? Re 
ee a wi ose of a 

TOUR cece 4 $29 §=|833 secretary. 

Atlantay Masses. oe 323-42 i q q aNo central tend- 
ene er. 21-38 ency exists. 

OSLOR Soo, estas stern 18-46 ; ce 
Buattalo ge. cecscc.c 22-39 ; Oe 
Chicago........... 18-55 ployees in this 
Cincimaty... .-- 21-38 aces ; 
Gleseland ine classification at 

AKI Gagan 601d oe rates ranging from 
Detroitenesswteeus: ¢ 23-43 c F 
Houst x $49 to $60 a week. 
OUSLOB se lete areiejsieic 21-46 (Not included in 
is suger See a 27-48 totals.) 

is villese. scene 22-36 ; 
Milwaukee... ... 20-88 cOne company re- 
Minneapolis-St Paul| 18-52 17-52 ports 27 employees 
Newark............] 20-55 21-58 in this classification 
New York......... 20-59 at rates ranging 
Philadelphia........ 19-44 from $51 to $63 a 
Pittsburgh......... 18-47 week. (Not in- 
Se Touis....2,-... 20-45 cluded in totals.) 
San Francisco...... ) 23-52 
ISYSr HE (ose Siem ecumpee 28-46 

FLORAL eae reiet st $ 329 (833 (887 

Bookkeepi 
Cs =o a Sn a : ping 
Atlanta............ Machine 
Baltimore.......... Operato 
Bees Soe ae 5 i x 
RIOT ee ces Descriptio 
Whicago\aaeen «..-.. ; ; Work: a 
J opiate Mee. Sh ; 
Cleveland. . tt tors under 
Detroiter... nas cee P ee 
Houston........... 2. Operates a 
Los Angeles........ bookkeeping ma- 
Touuvyile chine with or with- 
Milwaukee......... out typewriter key- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul} 16-42 board: 
INewarktne ce. 17-45 3. Work includes 
New York......... any or all of the 
Philadelphia ps ¥ following: Posting 
Pittsburgh......... = such records as ac- 
ae ae eaters counts receivable 
CISCO... .... 3 

Seattle........ mae Continued on neat 


page 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-OCTOBER, 1945—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrrrence Boarp 


For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
October, 1944 April, 1945 October, 1945 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
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Bookkeeping 
Machine 
Operator 


Continued 


or payable, receipts 
and disbursements, 
customer _ state- 
ments, ete., from 
prepared media; 
developing new bal- 
ances and columnar 
totals, proving, bal- 
ancing, and related 
clerical work inci- 
dent to operating 
the machine. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 


Billing 
Machine 
Operator 


Description of 
Work: 

1. Works under 
supervision. 

2. Operates a bill- 
ing machine in 
preparation of bills, 
invoices, state- 
ments, or similar 
work from original 
orders or shipping 
papers. 

3. May include 
related clerical 
work such ag re- 
cording of shipping 
charges, verifying 
calculations, and. 
other data. 


aNo central tend-. 


ency exists, 
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City 


Atlantatete ees. 
Baltimore........... 


Chicazot, i. 
Cincinnati. .... 
Cleveland.......... 
Detroit sts... 
Houston....... 
Los Angeles........ 


Louisville. . 
Milwaukee.. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Newark. . 


Philadelphia. ... 
Pittsburghio.- 
St. Louisteee 085 25 


San Francisco 


Seattletnce co aes 
PROTA eee ee 
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Baltimore.......... 


Chicago....... 
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Philadelphia. ... 
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Newark 
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Seattle. . 


sent e ee 


April, 1943 
All Reports 


Mode Low 


$13-38 |$32 $20 
20-36 24 
16-43 20 
18-31 22 
18-44 24 
18-35 22 
18-50 24 
20-44 28 
22-43 

21-42 

16-37 

16-32 

17-40 

17-376 

17-46 

17-40 

16-44 

18-38 

21-44 

23-44 


Range 


. 1818-50 1$30 


Middle 50% of Reports 


October, 1943 


Range 


22-33 
16-43 
18-40 
19-46 
18-35 
20-50 
20-46 
25-40 
25-42 
18-35 
17-33 
19-40 
18-49 
19-50 
19-40 
17-44 
17-37 
21-44 
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eeae 


Houston........... 


eee 


$16-50__ 


All Reports 


Mode 
$23-38 |$37 


Middle 50% of Reports 


$28 


24-34 
16-45 
20-37 
18-45 
18-37 
21-54 
21-46 
23-42 
24-46 
20-37 
15-38 
16-44 
18-53 
18-50 
18-40 
19-44 
17-39 
21-44 


28-40 
$15—-54 


Range | Mode 


$28 


April, 1944 


$25 


Median 


$30 
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All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
io ‘ ; 


High 


$39 
31 
28 
34 
34 


Calculating 
Machine or 
Comptometer 
Operator 


Description of 
Work: 
1. Works under 
supervision. 
2. Computes on 
key-type calculat- 
ing machine and/ 
or verifies on the 
machine all types 
of calculations in- 
volving addition, 
subtraction, multi- 
plication, and divi- 
sion. Must be able 
to do all of these 
operations. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 

bOne company 
has 72 advanced 
calculating operat- 
ors at rates ranging 
from $39 to $72 a 
week. (Not in- 
cluded in totals.) 


Key Punch 
Operator 


Description of 

Work: 

1. Works under 

supervision. 

2. Punches holes 

in cards from mate- 

rial prepared in ad- 

vance by others, 

83. Does not in- 

volve coding or 

calculating. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 
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(Text continued from page 343) 
iif The range, or the low and high 
rates, paid in each city. 


2. The mode, or the rate occurring 
most frequently. 


3. The low and high rates of the 
middle 50% of the employees (or the 
lower quartile and upper quartile) . 


4. The median, or the salary rate of 
the middle employee in the series. 


Descriptions of the jobs accompany the 
summaries. 


S. Avery Rause 
Management Research Division 


Employing Veterans with Malaria 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
is indebted to Frederick H. Shillito, M.D., 
for assistance in assembling data for this 
article. As Medical Director of the Atlan- 
tic Division, Pan American Airways, New 
York City, Dr. Shillito has had wide ex- 
perience in organizing health maintenance 
programs for stations and bases located 
in malarious and tropical countries. Dr. 
Shillito is Chairman of the Committee on 
Industrial Medicine of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of New York and is an 
instructor in medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Umi- 
versity. 


LARGE number of companies are 

receiving employment applications 
from veterans who contracted malaria 
during service in the Armed Forces. Al- 
though there seems to be a widespread de- 
sire to place these men and women in 
jobs for which their training and experi- 
ence qualify them, there appears, never- 
theless, to be a lack of understanding 
among executives of what malaria actu- 


ally is and how it affects the individual, 
his job attendance and performance. 

There seems to be little reason to be- 
lieve that veterans who have contracted 
malaria will create complicated problems 
for industry when they return to their 
civilian jobs. No person who has received 
proper treatment for this disease should 
be disqualified for employment. 


TYPES OF DISEASE 


Malaria results from the bite of a mos- 
quito of the genus Anopheles which car- 
ries the malarial parasite. It is not natu- 
rally transmitted to individuals in any 
other manner. A blood transfusion from 
an infected individual, however, can trans- 
mit the disease to the recipient of the 
blood transfusion. 

There are several species of malarial 
parasites which affect man but most of 
the veterans who have developed malaria 
will have one of the three following types: 


1. Plasmodium vivax (the most com- 
mon form of the disease). This type 


exhibits mild symptoms but often 
recurs frequently for one or two 
years after the original infection. 


2. Plasmodium malariae (usually com- 
paratively mild in character) . 


3. Plasmodium falciparum (the most 
dangerous of the three parasites) . 
This type often reacts to treatment 
more quickly than the other species, 
and there is less possibility of recur- 
rence. If untreated, however, the 
mortality rate of this type is high. 


MALARIA ATTACKS 


The general symptoms of a malarial 
attack are easily recognized and usually 
begin with a slight headache, general dis- 
comfort and chilliness. Later the face ap- 
pears pinched, there is chattering of the 
teeth and the chill becomes very severe. 
As the attack progresses, the headache 
increases and the patient later becomes 
aware of an intense body heat which con- 
tinues until a stage of marked perspiration 


is reached. 
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An attack of a case under treatment 
lasts for two or three days. It may recur 
within two or three weeks after treatment 
is stopped. However, with the passage of 
time the attacks tend to become less fre- 
quent and shorter in duration until after 
the course of a year or two the recur- 
rences usually cease. 


TREATMENT 


It is fortunate that quinine and atabrin, 
medications for this disease, are readily 
available. These are effective in control- 
ling all the usual forms of an attack. In 
all cases, however, a complete physical 
examination and blood smear are con- 
sidered necessary to establish a diagnosis. 
Early treatment will promptly alleviate 
the symptoms. In addition to medica- 


Wage 


N December 5, 1945, Judge 

John C. Collet, Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator, issued comprehensive regu- 
lations for the guidance of stabilization 
agencies in administering the national 
wage-price policy as established in ex- 
ecutive orders of August 18 and October 
30, 1945. The main purpose of the new 
regulations is to point out what types 
of wage adjustments are approvable for 
pricing purposes and to explain how the 
OPA will set about evaluating demands 
for price increases resulting from wage ad- 
justments. The main sections of these 
regulations are: 


General Provisions 


“An ‘approved’ wage or salary in- 
crease,” according to Section 102, “means 
an increase which has been approved boti 
by the appropriate wage or salary stabili- 
zation agency and by the Stabilization 
Administrator or in his behalf in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 302. 
An ‘unapproved’ wage or salary increase 
means any other wage or salary increase.” 

Wage and salary increases are lawful 
as follows: 


“(a) Subject to the exceptions stated 
in the succeeding paragraphs of this 
section, the payment of any wage or 
salary increase on or after August 18, 
1945, is lawful under the wage stabili- 
zation laws. The fact that such a 
wage or salary increase is ‘unapproved’ 
does not mean that it is unlawful un- 
der those laws or that it is disapproved 
by the government. The consequences 
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tion, treatment includes rest, warmth dur- 
ing chills, and avoidance of chilling during 
the perspiring stage. The course of the 
disease is modified by the type of malaria 
with which the individual is suffering. 
Since malarial attacks usually last more 
than a day, extended plant infirmary 
care may not be practical. If his living 
conditions are satisfactory the individual 
may prefer to remain at home. However, 
the severity of the attack is the deciding 
factor in all instances. Before the patient 
is permitted to leave the plant for home 
care, it is important for the medical de- 
partment or someone in authority to in- 
quire about the patient’s supply of medi- 
cation since quinine and atabrin cannot be 
purchased in many states, if not all, with- 
out a physician’s prescription. If his sup- 
ply is inadequate for immediate use the 
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patient will appreciate assistance in con- 
tacting the proper authorities for the 
necessary medication. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Prognosis of carefully treated malaria 
cases is generally favorable, and attacks 
are attended with relatively little disability 
after the first three months following in- 
fection. Some companies employing vet- 
erans with malaria report that they are 
experiencing no problems with absentee- 
ism since the disease is under control by 
the time the veteran returns to industry. 


Erne, M. Spears, R.N. 
Management Research Division 
Reference: “Stitt’s Diagnosis, Prevention and Treatment 


f Tropical Diseases,” by Richard P. Strong, M. D. 
of ante Vol 1. ‘The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia 


and Salary Stabilization 


of approval or lack of approval of a 
wage or salary increase paid on or 
after August 18, 1945, have to do 
only with the extent, if any, to which 
the increase may be used in determin- 
ing price or rent ceilings or in increas- 
ing costs to the United States. 


“(b) Pending provision to the con- 
trary by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Board, or any successor agency, a wage 
or salary increase subject to the Board’s 
General Order 41 . . . or General Or- 
der 42 . . 1s not lawful unless, be- 
fore the increase is made, it has been 


approved as required by the applicable 
order. 


“(c) Pending provision to the con- 
trary by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
a wage or salary increase subject to the 
wage or salary stabilization regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
lawful unless, before the increase is 
made, it has been approved as re- 
quired by those regulations or unless 
the increase is permissible under the 
terms of those regulations.” 


Approval of wage or salary increases 
may be had as set forth in Part III of 
the regulations. An unapproved wage or 
salary increase will not be taken into con- 
sideration in determining price or rent 
ceilings or increased costs to the gov- 
ernment except as authorized in Part II 
of the regulations. An approved wage or 
salary increase may, however, be con- 
sidered in accordance with the provisions 
of Part IV. 


Section 107 lists stabilization agencies: 
1. The National War Labor Board 


or any successor agency, with respect 
to wages and salaries as to which the 
Board exercised jurisdiction on August 
17, 1945. 


2. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with respect to salaries as to 
which the Commissioner exercised jur- 
isdiction on August 17, 1945. 


8. The Stabilization Administrator, 
with respect to wage and salaries as 
to which the National War Labor Board 
was precluded from exercising author- 
ity by the Lea amendment to the Na- 
tional War Agencies Appropriation Act 
of 1946. (Such cases will be transmitted 
to the Stabilization Administrator by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.) 


4. The Secretary of Agriculture, with 
respect to wages and salaries as to 
which the Secretary exercised jurisdic- 
tion on August 17, 1945. 


Section 108 defines the terms price 
or rent ceilings as including price or 
rent ceilings which have been suspended 
by the Price Administrator. In Section 
109, it is stated that “nothing in these 
regulations shall be construed to apply 
to any wage or salary increase required 
by the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
the Davis-Bacon Act.” 


Unapproved Increases 


Part II deals with unapproved wage or 
salary increases. The right to seek approv- 
al after making an increase is treated in 
Section 201, which declares that “the mak- 
ing of a wage or salary increase without ob- 
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taining prior approval shall not be deemed 
to be a waiver of the right to apply for ap- 
proval thereafter.” 

Section 202 states that “except as 
provided in Sections 208 to 207, the mak- 
ing on or after August 18, 1945, of an 
unapproved wage or salary increase shall 
be deemed to be a waiver, unless and until 
the increase is approved of (a) any right 
which the employer might have to use 
such increase in whole or in part as a 
basis for seeking or obtaining an in- 
crease in price or rent ceilings; (b) Any 
right which the employer might have to 
use such increase in whole or in part as 
a basis for resisting an otherwise justifi- 
able reduction in price or rent ceilings 
- . . (c) any right which the employer 
might have, in the case of products or 
services being furnished under contract 
with a federal procurement agency, to use 
such increase in whole or in part as a 
basis for increasing costs to the United 
States.” 

Any right which a public utility or 
common carrier might have to use an un- 
approved increase in whole or in part is 
waived as a basis for seeking or obtain- 
ing an increase in rates except the right 
“to seek an increase in rates based in 
whole or in part upon an unapproved 
wage or salary increase after the expira- 
tion of the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended.” 

When an approved wage or salary in- 
crease may not be taken into considera- 
tion in determining price or rent ceilings 
is treated in Section 203, which reads: 


a. The Price Administrator shall not~ 


take into consideration any unapproved 
wage or salary increase in determining 
price or rent ceilings except in cases in 
which the conditions of Section 205 
have been satisfied. . . . however, the 
Price Administrator may take an unap- 
proved wage or salary increase into con- 
sideration in determining whether a re- 
duction in price or rent ceilings is justi- 
fiable if the reduction had not been an- 
nounced as under consideration at the 
time when the wage or salary increase 
was made. z 


b. No seller or landlord may take 
any unapproved wage or salary increase 
into consideration in determining his 
price or rent ceilings except in accord- 
ance with regulations or orders of the 
Price Administrator issued pursuant to 
Section 205 (a) (3). 

The method of excluding unapproved 
increases from costs is dealt with in Sec- 
tion 204, which states: 


Whenever there is presented as a 
basis for an increase in price or rent 
ceilings an operating or financial state- 
ment which reflects, in whole or in 
part, the results of operations during 
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a period in which an unapproved wage 
or salary increase was paid but which 
does not satisfy the requirements of 
Section 205, the Price Administrator 


shall: 


a. As a general rule, deduct from the 
costs as shown in the statement the 
amount of the increase in payroll re- 
sulting from the unapproved increase, 
except to the extent that the employer 
affirmatively shows that the increase 
in labor costs attributable to the un- 
approved increase was less than the in- 
crease in payroll; but 


b. Accept, if otherwise proper, the 
costs as shown in the statement with- 
out correction on account of the un- 
approved increase, to the extent that 
the increase served only to maintain 
average hourly earnings after discon- 
tinuance of an established overtime 
schedule, and, therefore, presumptively 
did not increase costs. 


According to Section 205, the Price Ad- 
ministrator is to take an unapproved 
wage or salary increase into consideration 
in determining whether an increase in 
price or rent ceilings is then required un- 
der the provisions of applicable maximum 
price or rent regulations or under applic- 
able statutory or administrative stand- 
ards governing changes in price or rent 
ceilings only if the employer submits an 
operating or financial statement satisfy- 
ing the requirements of this section. 

This statement is to be prepared ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Price 
Administrator to reflect the effect of the 


_increase on costs, or show the employer’s 


profit position, for a representative period 
beginning on or after the date on which 
the increase was made and ending not less 
than six months after that date. The 
date of the increase will be that first re- 
flected in current payrolls after having 
been announced as effective. In excep- 
tional circumstances a financial statement 
covering even a longer period than six 
months may be required. No greater weight 
will be given an unapproved wage or sal- 
ary increase in determining price or rent 
ceilings than is justified by the financial 
statement submitted. The Price Ad- 
ministrator will not take into considera- 
tion any retroactive part of any unap- 


proved wage or salary increase; that is, 


any part of a wage increase paid on ac- 
count of work done prior to the date when 
the increase was made. _ 

In seeking an increase in utility rates, 
the employer is not to use “any unap- 
proved wage or salary increase as a basis, 
in whole or in part, for-an application 
for an increase in rates, except on the 
basis of an operating or financial state- 
ment reflecting the effect of the increase 
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on costs, or showing the employer’s profit 
position, for a representative period begin- 
ning six months after that date.” The 
employer must indicate, according to 
Section 206, whether the application is 
based in whole or in part on an unap- 
proved wage increase. An operating state- 
ment covering a longer period than six 
months may be deemed necessary by the 
Price Administrator. 

No unapproved wage or salary increase 
shall be used as a basis for increasing costs 
to the United States, according to Sec- 
tion 207, and no federal procurement 
agency shall agree to terminate any con- 
tract in order to negotiate a new one 
which will take account of the cost of an 
unapproved wage or salary increase. “So far 
as practicable,” it says, “no federal pro- 
curement agency shall take any unapproved 
wage or salary increase into account in 
negotiating a fixed price contract.” In 
determining whether an unapproved wage 
or salary increase would increase costs to 
the government, federal procurement 
agencies are to be guided by the provi- 
sions of Section 204 governing the exclu- 
sion of costs of unapproved increases from 
price or rent ceilings. 


Approval of Increases 


A wage or salary increase, according to 
Section 301, “shall be deemed to be ap- 
proved for the purposes of these regula- 
tions and may be taken into consideration 
in determining price or rent ceilings or in 
increasing costs to the United States” 
which fall under the following classifi- 
cations: 


a. Any wage or salary increase law- 
fully made without specific approval or 
approved by the appropriate wage or 
salary stabilization agency before Au- 
gust 18, 1945; 

b. Any individual or other wage or 
salary increase made in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of a wage or 
salary schedule or plan (including 
a bonus plan) which was lawfully in 
effect before August 18, 1945; 

c. Any wage or salary increase made 
in accordance with the requirements of 
General Orders Nos. 6 or 38 of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board or Sections 
1062.13-14 of Treasury Decision 5295; 

d. Any wage or salary increase satis- 
fying the requirements of General Or- 
der 30 of the National War Labor 
Board (relating to increases up to 55 
cents an hour). 

An increase which does not fall into 
one of the classes listed in Section 301 
may be approved according to Section 

- 802, only on application to the appro- 
priate wage or salary stabilization agency, 
and will be approved only if the agency 
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finds that it falls within the classes of 
cases described in Sections 303 to 306 and 
only to the extent to which it is found 
approvable under the terms of those sec- 
tions. Upon determination that the in- 
crease is approvable under the term of the 
applicable section, it will also be deemed 
approved by the Stabilization Adminis- 
trator. 

The Administrator may modify or add 
to the classes of cases described in this 
part of these regulations. He will gener- 
ally consider the need for modification or 
addition only upon recommendation of a 
wage or salary stabilization agency and 
will broaden the standards for approvable 
increases only if he finds such action con- 
sistent with “Executive Orders 9599 and 
9651 to continue the stabilization of the 
economy.” 

The appropriate wage or salary stabil- 
ization agency may approve, states Sec- 
tion 303, an increase “which it finds falls 
within one of the standards in effect on 
August 17, 1945 (except the standards 
relating to ‘rare and unusual’ cases) under 
which applications for wage or salary in- 
creases were approved.” 


Cost of Living Increases 


Section 304 states that the stabilization 
agency may approve a wage or salary in- 
crease found necessary “to correct a mal- 
adjustment which would interfere with 
the effective transition to a peacetime 
economy and is further necessary to make 
the percentage increase in average 
straight-time hourly earnings in the ap- 
propriate unit since January 1, 1941, equal 
the percentage increase in the cost of 
living between January, 1941, and Sep- 
tember, 1945,” which for this purpose is 
considered to be 33%. “The National 
War Labor Board and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue will issue appropri- 
ate regulations or orders describing to the 
fullest practicable extent the standards to 
be applied in passing upon applications 
for approval under this section.” 


Interplant Inequities 


The appropriate agency may approve 
an increase, states Section 305, on the 
facts of a particular case. Taking into 
consideration normal competitive rela- 
tionships, which it finds necessary “to 
correct an inequity in wage rates or sala- 
ries among plants in the same industry 
or locality which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy.” 

The agency will be guided by regu- 
lations issued by the National War Labor 
Board and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


In Vital Industries 


Under Section 306, the Admunistra- 
tor is permitted to authorize approv- 
al of an increase found needed to in- 
sure full production in an industry essen- 
tial to reconversion where existing rates 
are inadequate to recruitment of man- 
power. He is to act under this section 
only upon recommendation of an interest- 
ed government agency and only if he finds 
it consistent with the purpose of the sta- 
bilization laws. The action must be of crit- 
ical importance to the reconversion pro- 
gram and to adequate production in other 
essential industries; present and anticipat- 
ed production must be seriously short of the 
needed amount; inability to recruit man- 
power must be a controlling factor in 
preventing the needed production; and 
the circumstances must justify an inquiry 
to determine whether an increase in wage 
rates is necessary and would be effective 
in making possible the retirement of the 
needed manpower. 


Government Cost Increases 


The stabilization agency may refer, ac- 
cording to Section 307, to the Administra- 
tor an increase not approvable under 
sections 301 to 306 if it involves only 
increased costs to the United States and 
if the agency believes approval would be 
consistent with the policy of the stabili- 
zation laws and of Executive Orders 
9599 and 9651. 


Conditional Increases 


Section 308 says that a stabilization 
agency shall not consider or act upon an 
application for approval of an increase 
“which appears to be conditioned in whole 
or in part upon the granting of an increase 
in price or rent ceilings. This provision, 
however, shall not be a bar to consideration 
of an increase which is conditioned upon 
approval by the appropriate wage or sal- 
ary stabilization agency nor of an in- 
crease which is not to be put into effect 
until a determination has been made by 
the Office of Price Administration as to 
whether an increase in price ceilings is re- 
quired.” 


Effect of Approved Increases 


In determining price or rent ceilings, 
the Price Administrator, according to 
Section 401, is to take into consideration, 
any wage or salary increase which is ap- 
proved under the provisions of those reg- 
ulations. In doing so, however, he is to 
exclude from consideration any retroac- 
tive part of the increase paid on account 
of work done prior to the date when the 
increase was made (as defined in Section 
205-a-1). These regulations are not to 
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be construed as directing any increase in 
ceilings not required under provisions of 
an applicable maximum price or rent 
regulation or under applicable statutory 
or administrative standards governing 
changes in ceilings. 

In Section 402, the Price Administra- 
tor is forbidden, in the absence of specific 
approval by the Stabilization Administra- 
tor, to authorize, or make a commitment 
to authorize, an increase in price or rent 
ceilings on the basis of an increase in 
wages or salaries “unless such wage or sal- 
ary increase has been put into effect or a 
firm agreement exists to put it into ef- 
fect.” 

According to Section 403, the Price Ad- 
ministrator is to provide, as far as prac- 
ticable, for an employer’s ineligibility. 
for the benefits of an increase in ceilings 
based upon a wage or salary increase “ex- 
cept to the extent to which he himself has 
put into effect such wage or salary in- 
crease.” 

If the Price Administrator judges that 
the effect of an approved wage or salary 
increase on costs cannot be estimated 
within a reasonable margin of error, Sec- 
tion 404 says that “he shall not author- 
ize any price increase based thereon until 
he can obtain cost information based on 
experience during a representative period 
subsequent to the wage or salary in- 
crease. In other cases the Price Admin- 
istrator may estimate the effect . . . on 
costs without requiring data... . In 
such cases he may thereafter review and 
revise the action in the light of actual 
experience during a representative period 
subsequent to the increase.” 

In estimating the effect on costs (Sec- 
tion 405), the Price Administrator “shall 
give due consideration to (a) other factors 
resulting in reductions in labor costs; (b) 
seasonal, nonrecurring, temporary or oth- 
er nonrepresentative factors; (c) any 
finding made by an appropriate federal 
agency with respect to the effect of the 
wage or salary increase on costs; and (d) 
any other relevant evidence of the ef- 
fect of the wage salary increase on costs.” 


Section 406 states that in the case of 
products or services furnished under con- 
tract with a federal procurement agency, 
“such agency may take into consideration, 
on the same basis as other factors affect- 
ing costs, any wage or salary increase 
which is approved under the provisions of 
these regulations.” The regulations, 
however, are not construed as authorizing 
or requiring any increase in costs not re- 
quired by the applicable procurement 
contract. To the fullest practicable ex- 
tent (Section 407), procurement agen- 
cies shall provide that no employer shall 
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-be eligible for benefits of any increase in 
payments by the United States based 
upon an approved increase except to the 
extent to which he himself has put into 
effect such wage or salary increase. 


GENERAL ORDER 41 


The National War Labor Board an- 
nounced on December 5, 1945, that in or- 
der to avoid a chaotic wage situation in 
the building and construction industry 
which might hamper reconversion, wage 
adjustments in this industry will continue 
to require approval of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board before they are put into ef- 
fect, even after December 31. 

While it is the general policy of the 
government that voluntary or negotiated 
wage increases may be put into ef- 
fect, without the necessity of obtaining 
approval, an exception in this procedure 
has been effective for the building and 
construction industry because of special 
factors involved. The exception con- 
tained in General Order No. 41 was to ex- 
pire December 31. 

At the unanimous request of the mem- 


Trends 


Union Contract Regulations 


A midwestern metal-products firm has 
negotiated with its AFL bargaining unit 
a section which states that the employer 
shall not object to any rules or regulations 
made by the union for the government of 
its members so long as they do not con- 
flict with the terms of the union con- 
tract or interfere with the management 
of the company. 

Under this agreement, the union recog- 
nizes that the management of the factory, 
including the establishment of factory 
rules, direction of the working forces, right 
to hire, suspend or discharge for cause 
and the right to relieve employees from 
duty because of lack of work and to 
transfer employees from one department 
to another, is vested exclusively in the 
company. 

The company agrees, in the event any 
employee may have been discharged or 
suspended and later found not at fault, 
to pay the worker for the time lost and 
to reinstate him to full seniority rights 
and position. The parties further agree 
“that no foreman, watchman, or any em- 
ployee of a supervisory capacity shall 
regularly take the place or perform the 
duties of a regular production employee 
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bers of the Wage Adjustment Board, the 
Var Labor Board has lifted the Decem- 
ber 31 deadline. Accordingly, the Wage 
Adjustment Board will continue after 
that date to act on applications for ap- 
proval of voluntary or negotiated wage 
increases or decreases in the building and 
construction industry which is necessary 
before any increases or decreases can be 
put into effect. 

The Wage Adjustment Board is au- 
thorized, in acting on such applications, 
to apply the same liberalized wage policy 
which prevails for other industries and 
may increase or correct maladjustments 
or inequities which would interfere with 
the effective transition to peacetime econ- 
omy. No wage scale in the building and 
construction industry is legal unless it 
has received prior approval of the Wage 
Adjustment Board. 

General Order No. 41, as amended, fol- 
lows: 

“The provisions of General Order No. 

40 shall not apply to employers and 

employees in the building and con- 

struction industry who are subject to 
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the jurisdiction of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board as provided for in General 
Order No. 13. 

“Applications for the increase or de- 
crease of wage rates in the building and 
construction industry, whether resulting 
from collective bargaining or otherwise, 
shall continue to be submitted to the 
Wage Adjustment Board for approval 
as heretofore required, regardless of 
whether any increases will be used in 
whole or in part as a basis for seek- 
ing an increase in price ceilings or for 
resisting otherwise justifiable reductions 
in the price ceilings or for increasing the 
cost to the United States. 

“The Wage Adjustment Board for 
the building and construction indus- 
try, in addition to authority vested in 
it by General Order No. 13, is author- 
ized pursuant to Executive Orders 9599 
and 9651 to approve such increases as 
may be necessary to correct maladjust- 
ments or inequities which would inter- 
fere with the effective transition to 
peacetime economy.” 


Russert A, Heppen 
Management Research Division 


in Collective Bargaining 


except in an emergency, or except for 
the purpose of instructing employees in 
the performance of their duties. 

“Leaves of absence will be granted only 
at the convenience of the company... . 
No leaves of absence . . . shall exceed a 
total of thirty days in any contract year. 

“The usual bulletin boards of the com- 
pany as now maintained shall be avail- 
able for use by the union for notices of 
union meetings and other official union 
business as may be posted from time to 


time by the secretary of the union and ap- 


proved by the superintendent. 

“The company agrees that it will fur- 
nish and maintain customary and satis- 
factory toilet facilities, wash bowls, lock- 
ers, showers and satisfactory cool drink- 
ing water in sanitary drinking fountains 
in convenient places wherever needed.” 


Seniority in District 50 

District 50 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America has negotiated a senior- 
ity clause in the collective-bargaining 
agreement with a Texas company. Al- 
though other districts of the United 
Mine Workers do not attach the signifi- 
cance to seniority provisions that AFL 
and CIO mass-production unions do, there 


is a noticeable trend in District 50 con- 
tracts toward the inclusion of detailed 
seniority clauses. The clause reads: 


“In this agreement, seniority shall 
be the length of continuous service 
of an employee. During dull periods 
when layoffs become necessary, the 
seniority rule shall prevail as follows: 
In decreasing the working force, or in 
making promotions in any department, 
these factors shall be considered: 

a. Length of continuous service. 

b. Knowledge, ability, job perform- 

ance, and skill. 

“Where factors under (b) are rela- 
tively equal in the judgment of the 
management, seniority shall prevail, but 
this clause shall not prevent the pres- 
entation of any grievance arising here- 
‘under. It is recognized that, in in- 
stances where necessary to insure un- 
interrupted plant operation, the above 
seniority rule shall not apply to lay- 
offs of less than one day’s duration. 

“All employees laid off shall be re- 
hired in. the inverse order of that in 
which they were laid off before new 
employees are hired permanently pro- 
vided the employee returns to work 
within three days after being notified 
that work is available. Re 

“Employees hired after the signing of 
this agreement shall not be entitled to 
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seniority until after the completion of 
forty-five days’ continuous service, after 
which seniority shall date from the date 
of employment. Dismissal or layoff 
of such employee shall be entirely at 
the discretion of the management and 
shall not be subject to grievance proce- 
dure. 

“The company agrees to compile and 
furnish the representatives of the union, 
within fifteen days after the signing 
of this agreement, a list showing the 
seniority status of each employee, it be- 
ing understood that the seniority of 
employees shall begin as of the in- 
itial date of their last continuous period 
of employment. Absence due to mili- 
tary service, layoffs, leave of absence, 
sickness, or other cessation of work 
beyond the control of the employee or 
employees (substantiated by reason- 
able proof, where necessary), shall not 
constitute a break in seniority.” 


Overtime and Holiday Provisions 


Now that Executive Order 9240 has 
been declared invalid by President Tru- 
man, there is a trend toward negotiating 
overtime and holiday clauses in collective- 
bargaining agreements, as for example the 
following, agreed to by an eastern com- 
modity-products corporation: 


“a. Time and one half will be paid 
for all overtime beyond eight hours per 
day or forty hours per week. In addi- 
tion to this regular overtime rate for 
hours in excess of the regular work day 
or the regular work week, all work per- 
formed on Saturday will be paid at 
the rate of time and one half, and all 
work performed on Sunday will be 
paid at the rate of double time, except 
for employees whose regular shifts in- 
clude Saturday and Sunday work. 

“b. In cases where it is necessary to 
call into work a member of the watch- 
ing or power-plant crews or any other 
employee who is on a schedule other 
than the regular Monday through Fri- 
day week, on his first scheduled day off 
during the calendar week (which cor- 
responds to his Saturday) time and 
one half will be paid. If any man in 
either of these groups is called to work 
on his second scheduled day off (cor- 
responding to his Sunday) double time 
will be paid. Absence due to illness or 
‘death in the immediate family during 
the regularly scheduled week of such 
employees shall not alter the status of 
their pay for work performed on their 
first and second days off. 

“ce, In the event that it becomes 
necessary to change any employee's 
working schedule during any given wor 
week, the first shift worked under the 
revised schedule will be paid at the 
rate of time and one half unless the 
causes underlying the change are be- 
yond the control of management. Ex- 
amples of causes considered as beyond 
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the control of management are: 

1. Shortages of packing supplies 

2. Shortages of raw materials 

3. Major power breakdown 

4. Failure of equipment 

5. Replacing absent employees 
Both the employee and his delegate 
will be notified as to the causes under- 
lying the change.” 


The company agrees to pay for New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day, provided they fall within 
the regular work week, Monday to Friday. 


Results of L-M Conference 


The Labor-Management Conference 
called by the President of the United 
States on November 6, 1945, terminated 
on November 30 without establishing na- 
tional patterns for collective bargaining. 
Many issues were dealt with on which 
there were obviously inherent differences 
of opinion, among representatives of or- 
ganized labor and also among industry 
spokesmen. Differences in trade-union 
philosophy between the CIO and the AFL 
were highlighted in the demand by Philip 
Murray, President of the CIO, that some 
sort of national wage plan be established. 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Work- 
ers, and William Green, President of the 
AFL, formed a temporary united front 
with industry to oppose such a program. 

Veterans of the collective-bargaining 
scene tend to view the attempt to estab- 
lish national wage formulas at the confer- 
ence as being somewhat naive. They feel, 
however, that the most good was accom- 
plished on the question of what to do 
when bipartite methods fail. Participants 
seemed united in opposing compulsory ar- 
bitration and in agreeing that conciliation 
and arbitration should be utilized in la- 
bor disputes. Advocates of mediation 
point to the Railway Labor Act and its 
functioning as a mediation board, rather 
than a compulsory arbitration board. Ex- 
cept for many CIO unions, labor unions 
generally oppose a continuation of cen- 
tralized government authority in dealing 
with orthodox collective-bargaining issues, 
but are in complete unity on the exten- 
sion of social security through federal 
legislation. 

According to an opinion reported in 
Textile Labor (CIO): 

There was no agreement on the ex- 
tent to which industrial disputes can be 
minimized by full and genuine accept- 
ance by management of collective bar- 
gaining or adherence by both parties to 

a policy of responsibility for living up to 
the letter and spirit of agreements. 
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Joseph Padway, General Counsel of the 
AFL, believes that the suggestion of a 
conference committee that labor submit 
disputed issues to voluntary arbitration 
when conciliation fails will help to reduce 
strikes. 

The conference agreed, according to 
the United Mine Workers Journal, that 
(1) “contracts should contain provisions 
that grievances and disputes involving the 
interpretation or application of the terms 
of a contract are to be settled without re- 
sort to strikes, lockouts, or other inter- 
ruptions, with effective grievance proced- 
ure embodying arbitration as its final 
step;” that (2) “every effort should be 
made toward the reorganization of the 
United States Conciliation Service, to 
the end that it be an effective and com- 
pletely impartial agency within the De- 
partment of Labor”; and that (3) “col- 
lective bargaining should be undertaken 
promptly and in good faith following rec- 
ognition of a popular, established bargain- 
ing agent, either by acceptance by the 
employer or by operation of lawfully 
constituted procedure, as a first step to 
avoid strike action by the union or re- 
fusal to bargain by the employer.” 

Conference disagreements are listed by 
the Journal, as follows: 


“1. The Committee on Collective Bar- 
gaining split over the issue of legislation 
which would make labor legally liable 
and answerable as entities in judicial 
proceedings for alleged contract viola- 
tions. In fact, the industry representa- 
tives asked labor to agree to legal meas- 
ures which would be a virtual strait 
jacket. 


“Q. Under industry’s proposal an at- 
tempt would be made to define exactly 
the functions of management that 
would give industry undue disciplinary 
rights and close the door to the organi- 
zation of foremen and_ supervisory 
forces. Labor members insisted: ‘We 
cannot have one sharply delimited 
area designated as management’s pre- 
rogatives and another equally sharply de- 
fined area of unions’ prerogatives with- 
out either side constantly attempting to 
invade the forbidden territory, thus cre- 
ating much unnecessary strife.’ 


“3. Industry members insisted that 
unions should file a no-strike pledge 
with the NLRB as regards jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and that they file a 
method by which they will be handled 
in lieu of strikes. Labor members in- 
sisted that the unions themselves were 
‘best able to deal with this problem 
through their own committees, just as 
different businesses deal with the prob- 
lems of competition.” 


ApraHam A. DrEssErR 
Management Research Division 
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1945 Percentage Change 
, Y Latest | Latest 
ee O Previnue Month Month 
ict. Sept. August July June May over over 
Previous . Year 
ont revious 
Clerical salary rates "en 
Billing machine operator................ mode in dollars 28 28a 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 30 28a 
Office boyior girl Ney, 8... Gini Sects, mode in dollars 23 20a 
tenopra nhen se. Se ihc d ints, fakin mode in dollars 30 30a 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 30 30a 
Senloncopy. typists. tetce a. cace e ke mode in dollars 380 28a 
Cost of living 
Food. SA ERE JS h ARC ee ae 1923 =100 112.8 112.9 113.9 114.9 114.8 salar e 110.8 -0.1 +1.8 
ETE colonel a a 1923=100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 0 0 
Clothing bc hatha hao Saas ane 1923 =100 94.9 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.7 94.9 93.6} 40.3} 41.4 
Mier are ee a ee ee sree 1923 = 100 103.9 103.9 103.9 103.8 103.8 104.1 102.4 0 +1.5 
Women’s. HAS 4 Si RO Re Ea ee 1923 = 100 85.8 85.3 85.3 85.3 85.5 85.6 84.8 +0.6 +1.2 
Fuel and light Relete wis esas: & areretens wiche: Giareters 1923 =100 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 96.3 96.2 95.8 0 +1.7 
Hlectricitventy Se eS etd 1923 = 100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 0 0 
BS cere eect eee cece e eee eenne 1923 = 100 94.5 94,5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 0 0 
Sundries Dawe a Selena a Stet chcnts a) cee s Ge aes 1923 = 100 115.4 115.3 115.4 115.3 115.5 115.5 114.2 +0.1 +1.1 
AT sbemmorret ce icc. cate: Res 1923=100 106.3 106.2 106.6 106.9 106.9 106.2 105.0 +0.1 +1.2 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 941 942 938 935 935 942 952 -0.1 =i 
EOSIN Blas) See oe ee tee nnd 1935-89 = 100 128.9 128.9 129.3 129.4 129.0 128.1 126.5 0 +1.9 
Employment and unemployment 
Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands ip 3,333 |p 5,191 7,233 7,770 8,244 7,641 |r 8,853 || -35.8 | -62.4 
Lota henimoyment cre. otek ccc eke ce thousands ip 59,704 |p 61,528 | 63,544 | 64,058 | 64,496 | 63,868 |r 64,885 -$.0 -8.0 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|| thousands ip 11,057 |p 11,148 | 10,930 | 11,027 | 11,220 | 10,675 |r 11,444 -0.8 3.4 
PLotal industry oats. fete eee thousands ip 17,531 |p 17,750 |r 19,421 | 19,685 | 20,049 | 20,288 |r 21,185 -1.2 -17.1 
Mazutacturing<,... ..doseeas.. access thousands ip 11,445 |p 11,582 |r 13,198 | 13,465 | 13,843 | 14,109 |r 15,030 1.2 —23 .9 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands 1p 31,116 |p 32,630 | 33,193 | 33,346 | 33,227 | 32,965 Ir 32,306 4.6 3.7 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period................... number ip 455 |p 550 410 500 485 425 430 || -17.3 | +5.8 
Workers involved <9.5<5.. oc ckn%ns. thousands p 560 |p 455 220 290 292 310 222 || +23.1 (4152.3 
Totalsman days idle cic iseisicc soe. wuiere. thousands p 7,800 |p 3,650 1,350 1,500 1,725 2,025 756 ||+113.7 |+931.7 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 
ICCAEAT IONS Ce eed sv vse GR ic wa nia erat p 11.4 17.9 Vath 7.9 7.0 7.6 |!’ -86.3 | +50.0 
SLES -S ee ee anne eae p 6.5 6.2 5.2 5.1 4.8 6.1 +4.8 +6.6 
NE TECeHBNEOUS o21< ois scot © ie wieteiearsye's ois p a 3 A A A .38 || -33.3 | -33.3 
PPINCHME DOR Sets ote enon cite eso esi gies Pp 6 af 6 ay) 6 6 || -14.3 0 
PMV OHH See en Saree ss vo cate oes p 4.1 10.7 1.5 1.7 Le 6 -61.7 |+583.3 
INGCESBHITIS Serre Ore ce cm cece s Sosie sais wins joe se 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.0 6.1 || +23.7 | +19.7 
Wage earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) : 
Barnmigs, Route y joccarbe cicnrn sa ose d-- yer ars « average in dollars .988] 1.025|/r 1.033] 1.038) 1.042) 1.032] -3.6 4.2 
WEEKLY ans os Seri tee ng eeressin' average in dollars 40.88 |r 41.75 |r 45.45 | 46.32 | 46.02 | 46.24 —2.1 | -11.3 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 41.4 |r 40.7 44.0 44.6 44.1 44.8 }) 41.5 74 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
erase, hourly. eens. eee ee: average in dollars|} 1.079|/r 1.085} 1.103) 1.106} 1.111) 1.100] 1.079) -0.6 0 
WEEKLY eee eae ries nla cists average in dollars|} 45.59 jr 45.74 | 47.73 | 49.00 | 50.33} 49.62 | 49.39 -0.3 Stith 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 42.4 |r 42.3 43 . 4 44.3 45.2 45.0 45.7 |, +0.2 thetis 
LETT VGC Ae ook Jenene has Sane -1923=100 104.6 |r 103.8 119.5 123.2 127.6 130.9 138.6 +0.8 -24,5 
etal man hours) <2 Sie oe ea ee 1923 =100 90.2 |r 89.3 105.4 110.9 a hte) 119.8 128.8 +1.0 | -30.0 
Payrollgne tes opiacie'> site =-piat sibel 1923 =100 179.2 |r 178.4 Q14.4 226.8 | 241.3 Q44 1 257.2 +0.4 -30.3 
Wage-rate increases. ............++-4- average per cent 7.0 5.3 4.5 _ 5:3 te AM bf xe ani 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 1S 1.5 0.4 0.4 : f : 
Manufacture and distribution of gas : 
Karnes, hourly. 0.99 o es average in dollars 1.035 b 1.012 +2.3 
WCCKIV Eas Reis uel os teins average in dollars 48.11 b 46.44 +3 .6 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 45.9 b 45.3 +13 
Generation and distribution of electricity : : 
Harn inigs (HOUT yee nj.) usra cele iaeieales « average in dollars 1.154 b 1.187 +1.5 
WEEK Veccicess tit src average in dollars 53.29 b 51.73 +3.0 
Hours per wage earner..............-- average per week 45.5 b 45.1 +0.9 
I railroads! im 
— HOUR Yee ie che pace tay ol average in dollars Ore! 983 975 982 .967) -1.2} +0.4 
VW iidiiosn ordaaceuesnodess: average in dollars ~ 51.23 | 51.68 | 51.98 | 52.04] 51.71 -0.9 -0.9 
ripley Sky eaten Oe. 1923 =100 162.0 | 169.0 | 164.0] 165.8 | 166.0| 0.6) -2.4 
Ber il : 2 ; 53.0 |" 6 63.51) 0.2 1" 105 
Hours WaGe CATNEP IN soe re erne average per week na 52.7 52.6 53.3 5 
apaoalacal aa ahi per month? (BAE) || average in dollar, Be ie ane 9 Tepe cet ee Eee Ree “ ; oy ea ane 
ith board wa etal eo eee eee average in dollars : ee He : 40 | : 
eee DOATO te eck et cis ieee average in dollars|| 95.70 ana 99.00 86.80 +10.3 


New York City metro. area, eighteen 
manufacturing industries 


1.101] 1.092} 1.199] 1.128] 1.196 1.196 


UGGS OOUELY rere ees es average in dollars 1.090) +0.8| +1.0 
inde: sense py eee average in dollars|| 47.34 | 47.07 | 61.26 | 51.80 | 51.35| 51.35| 50.14| +0.6| 5.6 
Hours per production worker........-.. | average per week 43.0 43.1 45 4 45.6 45.6 45.6) W46.0 -0.2 -6.5 

terstate Commerce Commission April, 1946 pPreliminary 
eee rey cae sonar a ees By a 1944 rRevised 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


November 


2 President Urges Wage Increases 


President Truman, in nationwide ra- 
dio talk, states that industry can 
grant substantial wage increases with- 
out increasing prices, but urges labor 
to be reasonable in wage demands. 
He declines to suggest definite in- 
crease percentage, declaring each case 
is individual. But he proposes 20% 
rise in pay for 860,000 federal civil 
service workers, and approximately 
$10,000 annual salary increase for top 
federal officials. 


5 President Opens Labor-Management 


Conference 

President Truman urges _ thirty- 
six delegates to agree on principles of 
collective bargaining, voluntary arbi- 
tration, peaceful negotiation of con- 
tracts and remedy for jurisdictional 
strife. He intimates government ac- 
tion if parley fails. CIO proposal that 
conference consider wage increases 
causes first major disagreement. 


7 Strikers Bar Management from Yale 


& Towne Plant 
Pickets block W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 
President, and other company execu- 
tives from Stamford hardware plant 
as 2,500 employees walk out. Strikers 
demand 30% wage increase and con- 
tinuance of union-security clause. 


Court Halts Greyhound Pickets at 

Terminal Used by Other Lines 
Striking Greyhound Bus drivers in 
St. Louis are restrained by court or- 
der from picketing around terminal 
after nonstriking employees of other 
lines leave jobs to avoid crossing 
picket lines. Strikers, asking wage 
increase of one cent a mile, halt bus 
service on six lines operating all 
Greyhound routes east of Mississipp1 
River. 


8 Tax Credit Allowed on Wage Increases 


War Labor Board announces that 
wage increases granted without gov- 
ernment approval after August 18, 
1945, in conformance with President 
Truman’s wage policy, will not 
liable to disallowance as business 
costs for income-tax purposes. 


12 Sees Government Favoring Unions 


Brookings Institution survey on fed- 
eral labor policy states that govern- 
ment imposes few limitations on 
strikes, pickets and boycotts and fails 
to enforce labor’s collective-bargain- 
ing agreements. 


14 Idle Refuse. Lower-paying Jobs 


USES survey in three cities shows 
1,500,000 unemployed while many 
available jobs, at wages lower than 


previously earned go unfilled. Main 
reasons given show abundance of sin- 
gle-skill workers and sharp reduction 
in single-skill jobs. Available jobs 
would give men 34% to 49% less, 
women 49% to 53% less, take-home 
pay. 

Salaried Car Workers Get Pay Rise » 
General Motors Corporation gives 
10% pay increase to all salaried em- 
ployees now earning less than $500 a 
month. A total of 70,000 employees 
will benefit. 


Will Review Florida Closed Shop Ban 


Supreme Court agrees to review dis- 
trict court order sustaining Florida 
State Constitution amendment bar- 
ring closed shop. 


16 Asks for “Management Secuity” 


In a counter proposal to union’s 30% 
wage-increase demands, Ford Motor 
Company asks union guarantee 
against unauthorized work stoppages, 
and modification of thirty-one pro- 
visions of present contract. 


19 Laundries Sign Six-year No-strike 


Agreement 

Forty-two St. Louis laundry and dry- 
cleaning employers and associated 
AFL unions sign contract establishing 
permanent arbitration commission to 
settle all disputes, including those 
over wages. Agreement bars work 
stoppages during six-year period. 


20 For Compulsory Health Insurance 


In special message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman requests action on pro- 
gram covering compulsory health in- 
surance, employee sick benefits, fed- 
eral aid in hospital construction, ex- 
pansion of public health services and 
broadening medical research. He 
suggests 4% premium on annual in- 
comes up to $3,600. 


21 General Motors Auto Workers Strike 


Breakdown of: stormy negotiations 
in UAW-CIO demand for 30% wage 
increase brings walkout in seventy- 
five plants in twenty states. General 
Motors refuses to submit books in 
arbitration. UAW rejects company’s 
10% wage increase to hourly workers. 


Votes Return of USES to States 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, under federal control since 1942, 
will return to those states meeting 
Labor Department standards; Sen- 
ate eliminates compromise measure 


from $51 billion appropriation cut- 
back bill. 


Government Seizes Transit Lines 
President Truman orders Office of 
Defense Transportation to take over 
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Washington transportation lines after 
3,800 bus and trolley operators, mem- 
bers of AFL, walk out second time in 
two weeks in violation of contract. 
Strikers, demanding basic rate in- 
crease of 30 cents an hour, had re- 
jected appeal of AFL leaders to sub- 
mit to arbitration and return to work 
pending outcome. 


24 AFL Suspends Machinists Union 


After jurisdictional dispute lasting 
seven and one half years, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor suspends In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, largest AFL affiliate, with mem- 
bership of 750,000. 


26 Striking Veterans Lose GI Bill Bene- 


fits 

Michigan State Employment Com- 
pensation Board rules that striking 
veterans workers or veterans idle as 
a result of strikes are ineligible for 
readjustment allowances under the 
unemployment provision of the “GI 
Bill of Rights.” Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration urges reconsideration. 


27. Appoints Fact-finding Board 


Secretary Schwellenbach creates 
three-man panel to investigate oil in- 
dustry wage dispute. First board 
of its kind established in postwar dis- 
putes will be composed of Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, Paul de Liel and Otto 
Beyer. 


28 Steel Workers Vote for Strike 


United Steel Workers CIO vote strike 
action to press demand for daily wage 
increase of $2. United States Steel 
declines wage negotiation until OPA 
lifts price ceiling. 


Union Officials Held Liable for Com- 
pany Damage 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Chicago, rules union officers may be 
sued as individuals for damages re- 
sulting from their union activities, 
and orders trial of $1,000,000 libel suit 
by Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company against seven officials 
of Local 2928, United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO). Court sustains 
dismissal of the union as defendant. 


29 Ward Grants Wage Rise; Strike Con- 


tinues 


Montgomery Ward: & Company an- 
nounces wage increase to 2,500 Chi- 
cago employees, and other increases 
to be made December 13 to non-un- 
ion employees. United Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Em- 
ployees Union (CIO) continue three- 
day strike demonstration at eighty- 
five mail order houses, retail and farm 
stores. 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, NOVEMBER 1-30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


—S————SeS—=———EeEE>Ee—EeEeSeeye—LL——L—EEEE——S_S— 


Company 


American Magnesium Corporation 
American Zine Company 


Belle Knitting Mills 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company............. 
Boston Maid Dress Company 


Pap oe Dip re COMUNE NY ei yes ene es ok bag 
California Processors and Growers Association, . 


Connecticut, Com pan yi wa nexnaseuaankee tony eres 


Consolidated Bleaching Company.............. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc.......... 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company............. 


Fulton Iron Works Company.................. 
General Motors Corporation 


Tilinois Bell Telephone Company.............. 
International Harvester Company 
International Shoe Company 


Klein Dress Company 


Laclede Gas Light Company.................. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Merchant Tailors Association 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


ee ey 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


National Association of Manufacturers of Pressed| Various 


and Blown Glass 


N. Y. Employing Printers Association 


N. Y. Publishers Association 


ee ee ee 


Peters Brothers Rubber Company 


cr 


Rabhor Company sec.scs oes Hee ot pep ote ewiese 
Railway Express Agency.............-.0+0000> 


Roxburg Carpet Company................0065 
St. Louis Public Service Company............. 


Alexander Smith Company.................6-5 
Southern New England Telephone Company.... 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company........... 


Todd Shipyards Corporation................-: 
Union Employing Printers Association.......... 
United Air Lines Transport Corporation........ 
rae 

i‘ E. Waterman Company..... Pander pares See 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation...... 
Chicago Bakery Owners............-.+.-.+5> 
Detroit daily newspapers...........-..--+-0+5 


1[ncludes salary-increase announcements 


Location 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Fairmount City, Mo. 


Sayre, Pa. 


Thompsonville, Conn, and 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Northern California 


New Haven, Conn, 
Union City, N. J. 
New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wellston, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Illinois 


Chicago, Ill. 


Various 
Olyphant, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Burbank, Cal. 
New York City 


Trenton, N. J. 


Chicago, III. 


New York City 


New York City 


New York City 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
Various 


Saxonville, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
New England 


New York 


San Pedro, Cal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Various 


New York City 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Amount of 
Increase 
10¢/hr 
4¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. 


10% 
10¢/hr. 


average 


$7.50/wk. } 


Up to 7¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
10% 
10¢/he. 


10¢/hr. 
10% 


18.7% 
average 


15¢/hr. 


$3-$4/wk. 


Number 
Affected 


750 


1,100 
30,000 


175 
900 


24,000 
1,200 


160 
2,500 


7,000 
4,000 


3,354 


200 
7,500 


3,000 


4,000 
6,000 


300 


Remarks 


All hourly workers 

Second Shift 

Third shift 

Retroactive Jan. 19, 1945 

Additional 3% incorporated for former 10% 
attendance bonus. 55¢/hr. minimum 

70¢/hr. minimum 


Cutters 

All other workers 

All employees 

Cannery workers new minimum rates 85¢/hr. 
for men; 80¢/hr. for women 

Transit operators. Retroactive April 1, 1945. 
Includes former 2¢/hr. bonus 

Retroactive Sept. 12 


New hourly rate $1.15. Raise is “interim.” 
Union had requested 23% increase 


All salaried personnel earning less than $500/ 
month 

Employees represented by Illinois Bell Traffic 
Union 

“Stop gap”’ increase pending further negotiations 

Hourly and salaried employees Union and 
non-union 

Time workers 

Piece-rate workers 

Production and office workers. 10¢ retroactive 
Jan, 1, 1945; 5¢ balance effective Jan. 1, 1946 

All classifications 

Time and one half over 40 hrs /wk. Six paid 
holidays at $8.00 each 

5¢/hr. differential for afternoon shift, 10¢ for 
night shift 

Minimum hiring rate increased from 45¢/hr. to 
60¢. Other increases to nonunion workers 
Dec. 13 if union does not accept increase 

Amount of increase not specified. To three 
classifications of workers in glassware industry. 
Negotiations for 28,000 other employees in 
union to be continued 

2714% increase in take-home pay. 40 hr. work 
week reduced to 3614 hrs. within six months. 
Base pay for book and job printers increased 
from $62.40 to $66.40/wk. 

Newspaper printing employees. New basic 
weekly wage for journeymen is $77.50 for day 
shift; $81 for night shift; $83.50 for third shift 

Foremen and office workers also granted 25% 
production bonus 


Drivers in Cincinnati, NYC, Cleveland, Newark, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago 

70¢/hr. minimum wage; 5¢/hr. 2nd shift bonus; 
8¢/hr. 3rd shift bonus 

Maintenance and operating employees. Provi- 
sion for bonus up to 3¢/hr. based on revenue 

Carpet manufacturers 

All nonmanagement employees. Retroactive to 
March 11, 1945 

Workers at bulk distributing plants at Long 
Island City, Port Jefferson, Westbury and 
Yonkers 

Office workers 

Work day reduced to 734 hrs. Jan. 1; to 714 hrs. 
July 1 with no reduction in weekly pay 

Machinists. 1¢/hr. additional for each year of 
service up to 10 years 

All employees 


:| Plant and maintenance men and guards 


Members of 6 printing craft unions in addition 
to $3.00/wk: increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1944 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, NOVEMBER 1-30—Continued 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


6 meat packing concerns..................++8- 


Motion picture theaters...........-...000000- 


6 Pennsylvania rayon weaving mills............ 
S000 trucking iirms erice ee ete ei eteaanter 


MIncludes salary-increase announcements. 


12 states 


Location 


Chicago area 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennsylvania 


Amount of 
Increase 


15¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. ad- 
ditional 
5¢/hbr 1,346 
18%-20% | 40,000 


Number 
Affected 


15,000 


Remarks 


Additional 2144¢/hr. for time spent changing 
clothes. 
work clothes 

Operators immediately _ ; 

Next year. Unspecified increase year following 


Also 50¢-75¢/wk. for purchase of 


55¢/hr. minimum 
Drivers 


CHRISTMAS BONUS ANNOUNCEMENTS!, NOVEMBER 4 to DECEMBER 20 


Source: 


Company 


Bache & Company (Brokers)............. New York City 


New York City 


Bank of Athens Trust Company.......... 
New York City 


Bonwit» TellerInes. see Se fe on 
(department store) 


J. I. Case Company Racine, Wis. 


(machinery manufacturers) 


Central National Bank of Yonkers, N. Y..| Yonkers, N. Y. 


Chase National Bank.................... New York City 


Chrysler Corporation ec, i. enn toons Detroit, Mich. 


Citys Commissions yates acd e kia eh 


Cohu and Torrey..............,........] New York City 


(investment securities) 


Distributors Group, Inc................. New York City 


(investments) 


Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Company.} New York City 
(brokers) 


Endicott, N. Y. 
New York City 


Endicott-Johnson Corporation............ 
Federation Bank and Trust Company..... 


Fidelity and DepositCompany of ee 


American Bonding Company of Baltimore Maryland 


Goodbody & Company.................. 
(brokers 


New York City 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Amount of Bonus 


6 wks’ pay for more than 5 
yrs’ service 
5 wks’ pay for 1-5 yrs’ service 


8% of annual salary 

Amount not specified but de- 
pendent on length of service 
prior to 12/10/45 


$1,250,000 (total) 


2 wks’ pay for more than 
1 yrs’ service 

1 wk’s pay for less than 1 yr’s 
service 

5% of annual salary if not 
more than $6,000/yr. 


$45.00 
$90.00 


Amounts not specified 


16144% 


2 months salary plus 14 of 
1% of annual salary for each 
year of service up to 12 

1-7 wks’ salary depending on 
length of service 


$500,000 (total) 


4% 
5% of annual salary 


3 months’ salary to clerical 
employees of more than 10 
yrs’ service. 114-2 months’ 
salary if employed 1-9 yrs. 
Smaller bonus if less than 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Number 
Affected 


1,000 


10,505 
30,811 


Several 
hundred 
employees 


_ percentage. 


Remarks 


Proportionate amounts for less than 1 yr. 


service. War service counted as time with 
company. Employees still in service will 
receive a check, In addition to $125,000 
to company noncontributory retirement 
and employee benefit fund 


Checks to men and women still in Armed 
Services. To all selling and non-selling 
employees and executives in N.Y.C., 
White Plains, Palm Beach, Miami Beach. 
Buyers who are on a profit-sharing basis 
to receive 3 weeks’ paid winter vacation 

All employees who work regularly between 
October 31 and December 20. Union had 
just taken strike vote 

Bank recently assumed cost for hospitali- 
zation and surgical fees for all employees 
and their families 


In addition to cost-of-living pay of 6% for 
first $1,800 of salary and 4% on next 
$1,200 which will be included in basic 
salaries after 1/1/46 

Employees with 1-5 yrs’ seniority 
Employees with more than 5 yrs’ seniority- 
Payment is in place of vacation pay next 
year 

In addition to unspecified pay increases. 


All salaried employees. Employees with 
more than 5 yrs’ service receive credit of 
14 times base pay before bonus is deter- 
mined. Returned servicemen credited 
with full year 

All employees 


In addition to contribution to employees’ 


. profit-sharing plan fund of 15% of annual. 


salary 

Those with 5 yrs’ service prior to 1/1/44 
will receive a weeks’ pay 

All officers and employees. Making total 
bonus payments during 1945 of 14% 

All officers and employees on payroll De- 
cember 31, 1944 and still employed. 
Servicemen returning prior to November 
29 and with company prior to January 1, 
1945 receive full bonus. Employees who 
entered service in 1945 get proportionate 

ge. 10% emergency allowance 
also continued 

In addition to 14 month’s salary given in 
September and 14 months’ calaey at 
Thanksgiving 


1 yrs’ service : 


December, 1945 
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CHRISTMAS BONUS ANNOUNCEMENTS!, NOVEMBER 4 to DECEMBER 20—Continued 


Company Location 


Guaranty Trust Company 


Ira Haupt & Company 
rokers) 


New York City 


Hirsch and Company 


New York City 
(stock brokers) 


Home Title Guaranty Company 
Horn and Hardart Company 
(chain restaurant) 


New York City 
Eastern U. S. 


International Plastics Corporation......... 


A ANC CLG. ING. 52 ces oe wos ajocin wren 


Cleveland, Ohio 
(machinery manufacturers) 


Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lincoln Electric Company............... Cleveland, Ohio 


Mackubin, Legg and Company.......... New York City 
(brokers) 


Merchants Bank of New York............ New York City 


New York Curb Exchange............... New York City 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank of New York.| New York City 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Company. ...| Stamford, Conn. 
William E. Pollock & Company...........| New York City 
Ra (securities) ; 
ai bo utters COMPANY sisi yaa mie os goers d- Bridgeton, N. J. 
(food products) : 
Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc............... New York City 
ky (department store) ; 
Sartorius:&. Company. .« oscveaass025 +00. New York City 
(brokers) : 
Scriptex Products Company.............. New York City 
(ink manufacturers) / 
Wardiand: Company... cicsc «clues ar a New York City 


(investment securities) 


New York City 


Morristown, N. J. 


Amount of Bonus 


5% of annual base pay if 


$6,000/yr. or less 


10 wks’ salary for service 
over 10 yrs 

8 wks’ salary for service from 
5-10 yrs 

6 wks’ salary for service from 
2-5 yrs 

Graduated bonus for less 
than 2 yrs 

4 months’ salary for 15 or 
more yrs’ service 


814 months’ salary for 10-15 


yrs’ service 

8 months’ salary for 7-10 
yrs’ service 

214 months’ salary for 5-7 
yrs’ service 

2 months’ salary for 3-5 yrs’ 
service 

14% months’ salary for 2-3 
yrs. service 

1 month’s salary for 1 yrs’ 
service 

Under 1 yr. proportionate 
bonus with minimum of 
$25.00 

6% of annual salary 
$400,165 (total) 


Amount not specified but 
based on length of service 


$350 to $500 


5% (approximate) of 1945 


salary 
$3,000,000 


30% of annual salary plus 
1% for each yr. of service 
prior to 1945 

% for service up to 3 yrs 
6% for service from 3-5 yrs 

10% for service over 5 yrs 

10% of annual compensation 

10% for service of 5 or more 


yrs 
714% for service of less than 


5 yrs 

$165,000 (total) 2 1/3%-7% 
of yrs’ basic wage or salary 
10%-100% of salary based 
mee length of service 

5% (average) 


Amount not specified 

3-4 months’ salary for 1 or 
more yrs’ service 

5% : 


20%-25% 


Number 


Affected 


oe eee 


4,724 


8,000 
Present 
and former 
employees 


1,100 | Twelfth annual bonus. 


eee eee 


see eee 


eee eee 


eevee 


Remarks 


In addition to 15% cost-of-living bonus 


now being paid but Christmas bonus not 
paid if total is $7,000 or more 
Clerical employees 


All employees. 4% bonus paid last year 

Employees in Forces receive full 
amount. Has been paid every year since 
1912 

In addition to 10% wage increase an- 
nounced at same time. All office, factory 
and sales employees 

All workers on payroll June 1, 1945; 5,600 
employees laid off since V-J Day get the 
smaller amount 


All employees and officers 

Individual pay- 
ments vary from $8 to $25,000. Bonus is 
slightly in excess of total wages and sal- 
aries of all. workers paid during year 


Registered representatives and armed 
service personnel receive $250 each 


All employees and officers 


Distributed as profit-sharing bonus 


Employees in New York City, Brooklyn 
and Chicago stores 

Clerical employees 

All employees 


All employees 


1Includes year-end profit-sharing bonus payments 


Ae 


dt Aa ae 


ia SEs ROUTING 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, CHESTER, PA. 1. Foreman 
ciated lo Medoeelt opie thts ed elt) Sara a) 2. Safety Engineer 
FOREMEN’S ACCIDENT REPORT ai eel Tee Meee 
Dept. Name of Foreman 
Injured Employee Clock No. How Long Employed Age 
: A.M. 
Date of Injury 19 Time P.M.Probable length of disability 
What is his apparent injury ae 
Occupation What was he doing at time of Accident : 
Was this part of his regular work How long employed at this work . How long in Dept. 
Where did Accident Happen 


How did Accident Happen —.dt__________—— 
Witnesses : 4 $s 


TYPE OF ACCIDENT: ( ) Handling Doctor Blades ( ) Striking Stationary Object ( ) Hand Tools 
( ) Burns ( ) Handling Center Bars & Cores ( ) Splinters, Wires & Nails ( ) Fall of Person 
(_ ) Infections ( ) Handling Other Material ( ) Operation of Machines ( ) Hand Trucks 
( ) Fooling ( ) Struck by Falling Object ( ) Eye Injury ( ) Mise. 
Was there a written Standard Safe Practice covering this Accident Was it Violated 
What action by supervision might have prevented accident 

What action will be taken to prevent recurrence 

{ 

\ 

i Date 19 Made out by Signed by 

i Foreman Dept. Head 

4 f 
PER. 80 Note to Foremen: This must be signed by your Dept. Head before you send it to the Safety Engineer 


DO NOT FILL OUT THIS SIDE -- FOR SAFETY ENGINEER ONLY 


Disability Began Disability Ended ____ Days Lost Permanent Disability 


Investigation: 


Primary Cause: 


Contribniing Causes: . ( 
a a eS kn — pO 


a 
Action taken as a result of this Accident: 


| 
| 


Date > Signed Safety Engineer 
Date Approved General Plant Manager 
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How One Company Promotes Safety 


LL bulletins, plaques and stationery 

of the Scott Paper Company, Ches- 

ter, Pennsylvania, are identified by an at- 
tractive red, white and blue safety shield 
on which is the company’s motto, “Talk, 
Work, Think Safety.” But the shield 
serves another purpose too. It is the 
barometer of unit safety performance. A 
safety shield is placed on each machine, 
and a gold star is added for every month 
the unit completes without a lost-time 
accident. A red star is the penalty for an 
accident, but, according to the Safety 
Director, there are not many red stars 
at the Scott Paper Company. It is not at 


all unusual, however, for a unit to add a 
gold bar to its shield at the end of a per- 
fect record year. For further recognition, 
departments which have good safety rec- 
ords are written up in the monthly pub- 
lication. 

In January of each year the company 
gives a safety dinner for management, de- 
partment heads, supervisors and foremen 
from the entire plant. The program con- 
sists of a speaker on safety, and the pres- 
entation of certificates to departments 


LOST TIME 


with perfect records and departments with 
a decrease in lost-time accidents. 

Much humor is associated with the 
presentation of department symbols, some 
of which are illustrated here by line draw- 
ings. The plant is broken down into six 
departments and each division has a lost- 
time symbol. There is a goat for Paper 
Mill, an elephant for Finishing, a donkey 


f LosT TIME] 


for Factory Service, a skunk for Pulp De- 
partment, a possum for Shipping and 
Warehouse, and a porcupine for Utilities. 
Each symbol starts with the foreman. If 
he has thirty days free of accidents, the 


General Outline of Scott Paper Company Safety Program 


I. Executive Safety Committee 
A. Composed of top management. (Two 
Vice Presidents, Personnel Director, 
Advertising Manager, General Sales 
Manager) 
1. Meets once a month. 


II. Manager Safety Committee 
A. Composed of all Division heads, plus 
Plant Personnel Manager. 
1. Meets once a month, 


III Supervisory Safety Committee. 

A. Composed of all department heads and 
selected foremen, plus Supervisor of 
Induction and Training. 

1. Meets once a month. 
IV. Employees’ Safety Committee. 

A. Composed of one or more workers 
from each department. 

1. Meets twice a month. 
1. This group turns in safety rec- 
ommendations to the Safety Di- 


rector who in turn sees that these 
recommendations are carried out. 
Committee to serve a term of 
six months. 
V. Plant Inspection Committee (Chairman, 
Assistant to the Vice President). 
A. Inspection once a week. 
1. Housekeeping and safety go hand 
in hand. 
VI. Investigation Committee. 
A. This Committee investigates all acci- 
dents and reports to the Supervisory 
Safety Committee. 


Safety Contests. 

A. Periodic contests are held within the 
plant to stimulate safety; for example, 
contests on unsafe practices and unsafe 
conditions. 2 


. Inter-plant Safety Contest. 
A. Front page publicity in the Company 
publication each month. 


VII. 


symbol then goes to the department head 
for another thirty days. From there it 
journeys to the office of the Assistant to 
the Vice President in Charge of Produc- 
tion and finally to the desk of the Vice 
President in Charge of Production. At the 
end of these 120 accident-free days, the 
symbol reaches the President’s office. 
However, if during this period, any ac- 
cident occurs, the symbol is returned to 
the foreman who had the accident. and 
there it starts its journey all over again. 

A general safety-code folder is given 


wi) 


to new employees and part of their train- 
ing program includes talks by the Safety 
Director on the importance of safety on 
the job. All male employees are required 
to wear safety shoes and the company 
pays for half of the cost. 

There is never a letdown in Scott Paper 
Company’s safety program and the com- 
pany is convinced that it’s paying divi- 
dends. The company reports an 84% de- 
crease in accidents since the program was 
started in 1943. 


Erxet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Picketing Hospital Enjoined 


A decision by Justice O’Brien of the 
New York State Supreme Court on No- 
vember 26, 1945, holds that “the policy 
of the state, which specifies that laws 
covering labor disputes shall not apply to 
charitable, religious or educational in- 
stitutions, extends to picketing, even when 
peaceful.” The State Supreme Court, 
therefore, continues its injunction against 
the picketing of New York hospitals by 
the New York Building and Construction 
Council’s maintenance organization. 

In the past, the labor relations board 
has held that nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions are subject to the “Baby Wagner 


Act” of New York State. A. A. D. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


OST prominent among strikes in 

November was the one affecting 
General Motors plants all over the coun- 
try. This controversy, which has received 
widespread publicity, began to assume im- 
portance on September 15 when United 
Automobile Workers Union (CIO) an- 
nounced its intention to petition for a 
strike vote in 185 GM plants because no 
favorable action had been taken on its 
demand for a 30% increase in basic wage 
Tates. 

A strike vote was ordered scheduled in 
GM plants for October 24, one for twenty 
Chrysler plants on October 25 and one 
for fifty-one Ford plants on November 7. 


General Motors Corporation, through C. 
E. Wilson, its president, flatly refused on 
October 3 to grant the 30% increase in 
rates, making a strike appear inevitable, 
Despite this rejection, however, negotia- 
tions between the union and the com- 
pany continued, but to no avail. 


Strike Ballots 


The National Labor Relations Board 
announced on October 25 that the results 
of the GM vote were 70,853 in favor of 
striking, and 12,438 against it. On the 
Chrysler balloting, 19,870 were for strik- 
ing and 2,359 against such action. In 
both instances, the number voting was 


noticeably short of the estimated total 
eligible, and the ballots of some of those 
who did vote were void. On November 
9 the NRLB announced the results of 
the Ford vote: 42,235 in favor of a strike, 
and 3,951 against it. 


Strike Begins 

So far only General Motors’ plants have 
been struck. On November 21, the day 
for which the strike was called, approxi- 
mately 225,000 employees (including 50,- 
000 salaried workers) remained away 
from work, Building service employees 
were instructed by the union to remain 
on the job. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


— ej Ee 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
i ri “Sia a ea 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
veers Se a eS 
ua Begtaniad tn Period Produc Separations! 
Man Days | (1985-1939 a 
Workeus ees = 100) each Accessions' 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ neous! | Discharges* Layoffs* 
(Thousand) 
YOSO Mie ees cages eeeara cele 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 $5.97 37.02 
OSL as ete aie Sere Sea waters eet 810 342 6,893 74 48 .38 11.39 2.72 834.27 36.59 
I rey a eS IS OO OTA Cenc oe 841 $24 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
OSS Sevescres.cutcsaraisbecanens Wis co hesscant ase eae 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
NOS AS ook es avers eaten oreceaysiela0 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 836.26 56.91 
1085 Festi stee So te bea een eae ee ee 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 $0.08 50.05 
L986 Se Fes SR ies Gilde ae Poe ae 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 138.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
DTS recccetacnscde: sustae Voreyancte) s vcexeusnecersvaens. ours 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 63.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
Lt To hee cre oats Oo ee Brena teat NN 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
OSG meres re trier taiaorore ia ep hia-c eis erases 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
NOLO FA 5 AO sc Palins Atdariareae oe 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
OSD act eine Oe erie eens GOCE ae 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
DED So Br a CIC a SICi eR ICICI ORO 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
NO 4S Me pccsoc cas ease o iere odor tsn x. po aiteie 8,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 i fei} 7.07 89.64 
NOAA, case oen Paani nae ee sk mine os 4,956 2,116 8,721 252 81.8 61.0 5.9 Wow f 7.2 73.0 
M9447 Octoberheccemaciet ocpesu sence. 480 222 756 250 6.4 5.0 3 .6 5 6.0 
November cecnnctess sic accwehace $45 201 789 248 6.0 4.6 3 6 Si) 6.1 
Wecembersc.css nos ues hes wes 264 92 387 248 bse f 4.3 ) .6 6 5.1 
AOA SAAD ARY Mace Gistecterateucare olen cs oaiels 240 44 228 248 6.2 4.6 38 at! .6 7.0 
[Rebriary ay, ats taicecrurda opniraares 310 109 412 249 6.0 4.3 3 UT 7 5.0 
ME Arle ites, ia cscbea cee pstiataccioueuts» haa ait 400 210 860 249 6.8 5.0 A me si 4.9 
LN thet le pis cheno GRAIG OOR ETO 450 285 1,330 245 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 4.7 
MER Yaa tame cca ibialeaane Sie ace Be ee 425 310 2,025 240 7.0 4.8 A 6 1.2 5.0 
JUN6E oe fertile. aiceeton. 0 485 292 1,725 234 7.9 6.1 4 Ry 1.7 5.9 
UN Me ea ae Goin PERS G Onn Sater aoe 500 290 1,500 224 Mead 5.2 4 6 1.5 5.8 
RUG USE Shiites noose ee cts.ots lols ses, stears 410 220 1,350 pi97 17.9 6.2 8 nt 10.7 5.9 
DEHlemibere sumctes saee cweaaree et p550 pAs5 3,650 plsl pll.4 6.5 p.2 p.6 ps.1 p7.3 
October iis: Pee ee pA55 p560 p7,800 n.d. n.d. , n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


elele For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 19455 


D. 

\United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
fayoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of same 
company are not consi as accessions or separations. 

_‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 4. ¢., separations 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. Begin- 
ning w mber, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 
in miscellaneous separations, 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudi 
to the marke because of some fault Ba the part of the Soren ipioy' prejudice 


6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or nent nature. However, a 
short, ato e layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. 


TAn accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers from one piant to another of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations, 

_aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not stri comparable with pre- 
viously released data. The rates now refer to all employees anion) than veces earners only 


pPreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN NOVEMBER, 1945 
Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting Company, ... 


Baldwin Rubber Company 
Diamond craftsmen 


Miscellaneous 
Capital Transit Company" 
1 


Marshall Field & Company” 


Greyhound Bus Company........ 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. . 


Interborough Rapid Transit System®. . ee 
Montgomery Ward & Company.............. 


New York Hospital® 


The strike was called after two offers by 
General Motors for a settlement had been 
rejected. The company proffered to es- 
tablish a 45-hour week at a corresponding 
increase in pay, and to pay a cost of living 
increase roughly equivalent to an 8% to 
10% advance in wage rates. 
union suggested arbitration of its 30% 
demand, the company on rejecting it, 
withdrew its offer of a minimum increase 
of 10%. The Secretary of Labor then 
attempted, through federal conciliation 
service, to end the strike, and on Novem- 
ber 28, CIO leaders conferred with Ed- 
gar L. Warren, Chief of the United States 
Conciliation Service, who also saw com- 
pany officials on December 4. In the 
meantime, the company refused to nego- 
tiate further with the union so long as it 
failed to modify its demands. 


Company Offer 


On November 30, General Motors of- 
fered to reopen strike-bound plants to 
manufacture parts and accessories already 
ordered by other automobile companies in 
order to forestall their shutting down be- 
cause of parts shortages. A series of mis- 
adventures immediately followed. On 
December 1, a letter over what purported 
to be the signature of R. J. Thomas, Pres- 
ident of the UAW, was reported to have 
gone to the president of General Motors 


WE 


OGduRtOre employees aoe ca acetic Sica Mics acs Fee 


Queens-Nassau Transit System”. Ke Serie 
Staten Island Coach Company™®.............. 
pbimekvdraverssacesssctrk Shen kes Bea areas 


When the- 


A Date Date 
Union Location Begun | Ended 
....| CIO | Monsanto, II. 20a it 
....| CIO | Pontiac, Mich. 29 0 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 1 x 
lL) (?) 21 Ke 
CIO | Akron, Ohio 7 ” 
AFL | Manville, N. J. 17 ag 
....| m.a. | Philadelphia, Pa. 3 ae 
CIO 5 26 ee 
....| CIO | Amsterdam, N. Y. 13 A 
....| CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 3 be 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 5 ih 
....| AFL | Erie, Pa. 8 A 
Te OLO (8) 2 si 
n.a. | New York, N. Y. 9 13 
....| Ind. | Kearny, N. J. 8 8 
....| CIO | Schenectady, N. Y. 8 
AFL | Philadelphia, Pa. 9 
AFL | Stamford, Conn. 7 
....| AFL | Washington, D. C. 6 af 
AFL 21 21 
.. | Ind. | Chicago, TIL il & 
AFL | Salt Lake City, Utah 1 5 
AFL 13 il a 
Ind. (14) 19 26 
....| CIO | New York, N. Y. 8 9 
pee ClO (18) 26 | 12/1 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 19 An 
....| CIO | New York, N. Y. 15 ve 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 16 /11/18 
ae AL 19) 16 = 
....1 CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa..... 20 


stating that the offer was a “welcome” 
and a “generous” surprise. Mr. Thomas 
later denied that he had written or ap- 
proved the letter which had been signed 
with his name. 


Truman Plan 


President Truman stepped into the con- 
troversy on December 3 by suggesting a 
plan for settling major industrial disputes. 
He requested Congress to quickly enact 
legislation similar to the Railway Labor 
Act which would provide for the naming 
of fact-finding boards whose duty it would 
be to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions on major disputes. The President 
would appoint such boards within five 
days after a certification to him by the 
Secretary of Labor that a dispute vitally 
affected public interest. The boards 
would have twenty days in which to as- 
certain the facts and render a report. It 
would be unlawful to strike during this 
25-day period, plus five days thereafter. 
In anticipation of passage of the legisla- 
tion, the President announced that he 
would appoint a board for the GM-UAW 
dispute and also one for the threatened 
steel strike. He also requested that Gen- 
eral Motors strikers go back to work and 
that management proceed with full pro- 
duction. The GM-UAW board was 
named on December 12, and consisted of 


Number of 
Workers 
Affected 
—_———— 1Production workers 
292 plants in more than 50 cities 
1.370 *Production workers in Plants 1 and 2 
, ‘Machinists 
700 ‘Production workers in plants at St. 
1,000 Lous Mo., Connersville and Indianapolis, 
Or nd. 
225,0006 *Two divisions 
2,000 7Employed by four rendering firms 
1,700 8Employed in 21 mills in Connecticut, 
500 Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
*Drivers and others employed in Long 
2,100 Island City, Port Jefferson, Westbury- 
3,300 Roslyn and Yonkers bulk distributing 
750 | ee eble sh 
able sho 
250 Drivers : 
525c ae employers : 
rivers, terminal workers and sho 
18,500 employees in 26 states of 
110 UStrike of operators disrupted telephone 
900 service in most of Illinois and in two 
110 Indiana counties 
16Maintenance workers 
1,300 16In 42 states 
3,500 17Bus drivers and shop workers 
18Bus drivers, mechanics and main- 
tenance men 
4,700 Employees of 125 truck lines in 
3,800 Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
800 lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Wisconsin 
400 Clerks 
5,200 aOn Nov. 26 the strike spread to plants 
20 On Ni he strik ad 1 
8 700 located at Fairmont City, Mo., Hillsboro, 
> Ill., and Columbus, Ohio 
1,000 bPicket lines prevented about 50,000 
(d) office employees from working 
164 cStrike of 25 tool and dye makers 
caused 500 employees to be idle 
153 dEstimated between 12,000 and 15,000 
400 employees 
50,000 
25 


Judge Walter P. Stacy of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, Lloyd K. Garrison, 
who is chairman of the War Labor Board, 
and Milton Eisenhower, President of 
Kansas State College. 

Union reaction to this proposal was 
immediate and uniformly unfavorable, 
and the strike continued uninterrupted. 
Management reaction was generally non- 
commital. Hearings are being held on the 
legislation, and its enactment before the 
year’s end appears doubtful. 


YALE & TOWNE STRIKE 


Following a strike ballot on November 
5, approximately 2,700 employees of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
members of the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL) went on strike 
on November 7. The same day, W. Gib- 
son Carey, president of the company and 
former president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce,- was forbidden 
entrance to his plant by union pickets. 

The principal issues in this strike ap- 
pear to be the familiar demand for a 30% 
wage-rate increase and for a closed shop. 
Of greater importance is the fact that it 
is reported to be a test case of postwar 
extension of membership-maintenance 


clauses sponsored by the NWLB. 


After several conferences, the union 
agreed on November 12 to allow Mr. 
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Carey and other executives to cross picket 
lines. According to the press, executives 
who entered the plant that day did so 
to the aecompaniment of a brass band, 
hired by the union, playing a funeral 
march. On the fourteenth pickets refused 
passage to salaried workers and entrance 
into the plant was permitted only after 
the Stamford chief of police threatened 
to use tear gas. On the night of Novem- 
ber 17, eight top executives of the com- 
pany remained to act as emergency fire- 
men and watchmen after maintenance 
men had walked out earlier in the day. 
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Management maintenance crews worked 
in shifts until December 3 when the union 
again stopped all crossing of picket lines. 
Fifteen executives then prepared to re- 
main in the factory indefinitely to tend 
fires and guard the huge plant, for if they 
left, they would not be permitted to re- 
turn. 

Subsequent developments in this strike, 
as well as in the automobile strike, will he 
discussed next month. 


Rosert A. Sayre 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Cost of Living Indexes To 
Be Quarterly 


EGINNING with 1946, Tur Con- 

FERENCE Boarp’s indexes of changes 
in the cost of living for families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers will be published on a quarterly basis. 
This change applies to both the United 
States index and to the indexes for in- 
dividual cities. 

All indexes for November, 1945, will 
appear in the January, 1946, issue of The 
Management Record and those for De- 
cember in the February issue. Indexes 
will be compiled next year for March, 
June, September, and December and their 
publication will occur in the second fol- 
lowing month. 

The decision to compile and publish 
these data at less frequent intervals re- 
sulted from a number of considerations. 
A reduction in the frequency of the 
cost of living reports will permit the place- 
ment of additional time and energy on the 
many other and new analyses essential 
to knowledge in the reconversion and 
postwar periods, At the same time, their 


quarterly measures will continue to re- 
cord all the important fluctuations. 


CHANGES IN TWO WARS 


Using data for October, 1945, the lat- 
est available changes in the cost of liv- 
ing in the two World War periods continue 
to show startling contrasts. In the first two 
columns of the accompanying table the 
increase in such costs from the outbreak 
of World War II to October, 1945 (sev- 
enty-three months) is compared with a 
period of like length from the beginning 
of World War I. In so far as the “all- 
items” index is concerned, it is clear that 
the current rise has been only about one 


fourth that of the earlier period. Among 


the major budgetary groups there is, of 
course, considerable variation from this 
ratio. 

The second pair of columns is shown to 
contrast the current rise with that 
achieved in the World War I period at the 
peak which occurred in June, 1920. For 
the over-all index, and for food and cloth- 


Changes in Living Costs During Two World War Periods 
Source: THe ConrereNce BoarpD 
In Per Cent 


Sept. 1989 
to 
Oct. 1945 


PAL Tees emerson ee +93.1 
Rood eS aeeSy...%4.. eee +106.7 
Housing GF Piccsnc. tate +58.1 
Clothin g24 aan aa eian +154.9 
Fuel and light............ +55.8 
Sundries es) sane +81.9 


compilation on a quarterly basis will in- 
sure the continuity of the Board’s oldest, 
regularly compiled, statistical series (first 
published in 1918), and it is believed that 


July 1914 
to 
Aug. 1920 


Sept. 1939 July 1914 Sept. 1989 Jan. 1941 
to to 
Aug. 1945 June 1920 Jan, 1941 Oct. 1945 


Ol 


+24.8 +100.8 +23.8 
+43 .8 +125.7 +43 .3 
+5.2 +51.1 +3.9 
+31.0 +176.0 +30.3 
+15.5 +49.1 +13.0 
~+19.0 +82.0 +17.8 


ing, the disparity is even larger and the 
earlier percentages of rise substantially 
larger. 

The third and last pair of columns 


December, 1945 


is presented for the purpose of breaking 
down the increases shown in the first col- 
umn into those occurring before and after 
the base date of the Little Steel formula 
(January, 1941). 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Tahoe Press 
Highlights 


Sees Low-wage Menace 


“Unless some consideration is given to 
the number of indentured apprentices in 
a shop or city,” declares Eric Peterson in 
the Machinists Monthly Journal, “the 
trade will be overcrowded,” and wage 
standards will be lowered for those who 
are employed. Although the machinists’ 
union has a provision in its constitution 
which provides “for a ratio of one ap- 
prentice to every ten journeymen em- 
ployed,” the union relaxed this ratio 
during the war period. “Now that 
the war has come to an end a definite 
policy must be established so that the 
supply of machinists and the demand for 
them are balanced.” 


Asks Wage Boost 


Higher wages are demanded in The 
Advance in a statement by Charles Wein- 
stein of Philadelphia calling “for the es- 
tablishment of a labor-industry commis- 
sion to study and recommend wage in- 
creases . . . commensurate with the pres- 
ent high cost of living.” The publication, 
issued by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, declares that wages 
are “labor’s most important postwar prob- 
lem.” 


Urges Political Action - 


“The real power through which the life 
of the common man is controlled is not 
political, it is economic,” editorializes The 
Auto Worker official organ of the United 
Automobile Workers’ Union (AFL). 
“Every time we vote, we invest political 
power in our own future. . . . Delegations 
coming to Washington from different 
parts of the country have been making 
a difference. We need more delegations, 
and more of every other kind of pressure 
we can get.” 


CIO Hits Low Wages 


The wage-policy resolution passed by 
the Executive Board of the CIO on No- 
vember 1 states that “President Truman 
in his recent radio address has completely 
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supported the position of the CIO by 
stating that ‘wage increases are therefore 
imperative—to cushion the shock to our 
workers, to sustain adequate purchasing 
power and to raise the national income.’ ” 
The resolution estimates that the aver- 
age worker in manufacturing will have 
a gross weekly pay in 1946 of $33.96. 
“This will represent 3% less purchasing 
power than the average wage of $26.65 in 
1941.”—CIO News. 


Latin Labor Lambastes Monopolies 


C.T.A.L. News, voice of the Latin 
American Federation of Labor, reports 
that the Ecuador Federation of Labor 
is going to call a conference of all C.T.A.L. 
organizations “to counteract an attempt 
by United States monopolies to obtain 
economic hegemony over Latin America.” 
The reason given for the proposed con- 
ference is “the attitude taken by the 
United States in its negotiations with the 
government of Ecuador for extension of 
its wartime lease on Galapagos Islands 
naval bases.” The entire issue, it is re- 
ported, is tied up with a proposed $20 
million loan to Ecuador by the United 
States in exchange for the bases. Uniou 
spokesmen objecting to this plan say that 
its objective “is to make Ecuador an ex- 
clusive agricultural country, a source of 
raw materials for United States industry 
and a consumer of North American manu- 
factured products.” 


Agree on Joint Action 


Declaring that “differences heretofore 
existing among organizations interested in 
pending proposed amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Acts and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act,” had 
caused the Senate and House committees 
considering the proposals to withhold 
their reports, The Railroad Trainman re- 
ports the successful outcome of a meet- 
ing held in Washington at which repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhoods of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engineers 
and the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation “unanimously decided that with 
certain specific changes the amendments 
would be approved by all the organiza- 
tions.” 


Charge Spies in Labor Ranks 


Fred Burnett, Business Agent of Metal 
Polishers, Local 1, AFL, charges in De- 
troit Labor News (AFL) that “opera- 
tives . . . posing as workers have been 
placed in plants where elections for col- 
lective-bargaining rights have been peti- 
tioned for by the union.” The Detroit 
labor paper declares that men were hired 
to act as operatives through advertise- 
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ments which read: “Be an Industrial De- 
tective.” This report repeats some of 
labor’s charges before the La Follette com- 
mittee which conducted a United States 
Senate investigation into industrial activ- 
ities prior to the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act (the Wagner Act). 


Asks Unions To Accept Foremen 


The few AFL unions which bar fore- 
men have been advised by Joseph Pad- 
way, General Counsel for the AFL, to 
“revise their laws and accept them,” ac- 
cording to New Jersey Labor Herald 
(AFL). The article states that the un- 
affiliated Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica claims a membership of 3,400 in 
New Jersey. 


Hold Seniority in Kaiser-Frazer 


The International Executive Board of 
the UAW-CIO has decided that former 
Graham-Paige workers and Ford Willow 
Run bomber plant employees will retain 
their seniority as they are called to work 
by the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation at the 
bomber plant which they are now taking 
over. Jurisdiction of the employees at 
Willow Run will be held by the interna- 
tional union. The Graham-Paige workers 
were members of Local 142 and the Ford 
Willow Run employees were members of 
Local 50—United Automobile Worker 
(CIO). 


Payroll Statistics 


MPLOYMENT, man hours, pay- 
rolls and average hours worked a 
week in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries were still well below the levels 
of August, the last month of the war 
period, although they rose slightly in Oc- 


‘tober. Hourly and weekly earnings and 


“real” weekly earnings continued the de- 
clines begun in July. More wage-rate in- 
creases were reported than in September, 
but they amounted to only 0.11% for all 
workers. Fs 


EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings dropped 0.6% 
from September to October, continuing 
the decline begun in July. Twelve of the 
industries showed higher hourly earnings 
in October than in the previous month, 
but only six of these twelve were higher 
than in August. Hosiery and knit goods, 
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Navy Machinists State Demands 


District 44 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL), which em- 
braces machinists in the employ of Navy 
yards and other government establish- 
ments, called for “definite recognition of 
union committees,” at its convention re- 
cently held in Washington. A member- 
ship of 35,000 was reported reached by 
the district during the war years, with a 
slight decline since then—Labor (rail- 
roads) . 


Canadian AFL Presents Program 


A conference of government representa- 
tives which will be held in Ottawa to draw 
up “a new dividing line between federal 
and provincial responsibilities” is called 
upon by the Trades and Labor Congress 
(AFL) to adopt the following program: 


1. Full authority for the Dominion 
Government to enact a labor code giv- 
ing workers the right to organize in the 
fullest sense. 

2. A maximum 40-hour week with 
no reduction in pay and a minimum 
wage of 60 cents per hour. 

3. A full system of health insurance 
for everyone in Canada. 

4. Abolition of the present “pauper 
dole” which requires an aged person to 
be destitute before he can get any aid, 
and establishment of decent pensions, 
obtainable by all citizens on reaching 
60 years——Labor (railroad crafts) . 


in Manufacturing 


leather tanning and finishing, paper prod- 
ucts, the two printin gindustries, and silk 
and rayon averaged higher hourly earn- 
ings in October than in August. Workers 
in the paper and pulp industry also re- 
ceived more for an average hour’s work 
in October than in August, but frac- 
tionally less in October than in Septem- 
ber. 


A decline of 2.9% in hourly earnings 
from the peak reached in June of this 
year brought the average for the twenty- 
five industries to $1.079 in October, the 
same as the average for October, 1944. 
This was 49.9% higher than in August, 
1939, the month before the start of the 
European war, and 42.2% greater than 
in January, 1941, the month used as the 
base date for the Little Steel formula and 
for the latest directives on allowable 
wage-rate increases. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average Average — 


Average | Avera, Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly Weekly me a ae ge Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hees t Total 
kien dette Production Production ‘ Week per Seer Man Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
1944 October................-.-| 81.079 | $49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 967.2 
INovemberi nee terete 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 tf 137.8 NOH Oo f 255.9 
December. s.cscceec ores |) 2086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 
W945) January ici srsccs isis cre 6 ote 1.095 50.80 46 .2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.1 262.5 
Rebruary.gccjscs.csial senile 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 187.4 128.5 261.2 
Marchi)... 008s cae oe eae 1.101 50.99 46.1 4A. 4 203.5 NOseL 191.6 181.8 93.7 136.2 127.6 261.0 
ADEE soc iepas mie lneeis canes 1.101 50.13 45 4 44.4 203.5 192.3 188.4 178.1 92.3 134.0 128.7 952.5 
Mayet a taceeeetio ccs seats 1.100 49 .62 45.0 44.3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175.6 91.5 130.9 119.8 2441 
At ito COE SCRSCAT er ORD Ree ae 1.111 50.33 45.2 44.3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 91.9 127.6 ieee 941.3 
Vllyarce cece oe ee teins se 1.106 49.00 44.3 44.2 204.4 191.2 184.1 172.2 90.0 123 .2 110.9 226.8 
MATID USE ea cisintas Si elctars etels vol sis 1.103 47.73 43 4 44.1 203.9 191.3 179.4 168.3 88.2 119.5 105.4 214.4 
Septembers «22. ci. s'ai:a%e cant 1.085r| 45.74r 42 .3r 43 . 4 200.6r| 188.9r| 171.9r| 161.9r 86.0r) 103.8r 89.3r| 178.4r 
Octoberseece sc cece tec 1.079 45 .59 42.4 43.1 199.4 187.6 171.3 161.1 86.2 104.6 90.2 179.2 


See footnotes on page 371. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', OCTOBER, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


—— SS SSS ae 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpUsTEY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept 
Agricultural implement .).o:4- qin neice Pie viaek <a ais ne ele eters $1.116 | $1.155r | $46.32 | $52.35r 41.5 45.3 44.5 46.1 
PTE ORTON ae ee latere lea oss oh give. gh» Paya onlin, o7a's eRe tera 1.251 1.2577 46.01 43. 08r 36.8 34.3r 41.6 42.1 
BBOOU EAT PERO cease reece a) acs os one we vi ok a tosese ots, aa Cree ot alert 829 .827r 34.27 33. 96r 41.3 41.1 43.0 43.0 
Chenricalltermen Senter ie tee ce eet ea eee opie ae aoiearees 1.119 1.115 46.67 46 .23 41.7 41.5 42.8 43.3 
Rayon producing tre cysts ctlotatrontettc ele ster. a le (oxe oc sigs aroha, 078 . 961 .946r 38.68 38 .26r 40.2 40. 4r 42.5 42.8 
Cotton—North esses ee ee eee eee teen een tener ence ee eres . 838 . 840 36.73 36.72 43.9 43.7 42.7 43.0 
Electrical manufacturing.............0....seseeeee scene eeees e122 1.154 46 . 22 48.38 41.2 41.9 41.1 41.5 
Furniture® slate Dene eee eee eee nee eee eee eee ene eenaee 1.002 1.014r 43.56 44.2Ir 43.5 43 .6r 44.2 44 .6r 
Hosier yaand: Knitty goOds saute clerk os ory « sieeidiceitiauwle ater ae .901 .870 36.57 35.39 40.6 40.7 42.1 42.5 
Iron and steel®............ SED ORCS eR OIG REED eT TOS eee 1.196 1.234 49.86 50.52 41.7 40.9 42.1 42.5 
Leather tanning and finishing...... 0.00.00. 0.cceccecueee cues 1.02 | 1.010 | 46.45 | 44.78 | 45.3°| 44.3 | 45.1 | 45.1 
Lumber and millwork. .............2sccessescestececceseess 1.109 1.118r | 47.04 48 .26r 42.4 43 .4r 46.1 46.8 
UGE) L221 af en ee a (935 946 | 44.16 | 45.52 47.2 48.1 40.9 40.9 
Pambeand varnish Scaaceitie siete s + ote are oe coo Wises onial elervueapuai ate ee 1.041 1.047 46.91 46.56 45.0 44.5 44.8 44.9 
Pineratid pilot. ts Farge So. BER. Ceea ee 943 (944 | 46.36 | 46.89 49.1 49.7 44.8 44.8 
Paper products..... Seen eee e cece eee eee e eee eee e teens . 902 . 896 39.84 39.40 44.1 44.0 44.7 44.2 
Printing—book and job................... icieiens egeeireressterate ave 1,124 ih) 50.66 51.64 45.1 46.5 44.1 41.9 
Printing—news and magazine..............sceeeeeeeeeeeees 1.242 | 1.227 | 53.66 | 58.12 43.2 43.3 40.9 40.9 
oy ed oe eee eee eee 1.188 | 1.213 | 48.64 | 53.09 | 41.0 | 43.8 | 42.1 | 46.9 
i Rubberstiressand) tubes.c aca asec clorciticie+ casas cite nll ec 2OO 1.315 51.30 56.63 39.6 43.1 41.7 ; 46.7 
2. Other rubber products................ssseeeeeeeeseees 1.010 1.048 43 84 47.14 43.4 45.0 42.9 47.0 
Shad Fay eae rs ee we Oe | ee 867 ‘836 | 38.68 | 36.93 44.6 44.2 424 42.2 
Wool Seth tee leg eT PSAs, dusk. gave esa 931 928 | 39.74 | 39.34 42.7 | 42.4 | 49.1 41.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............scscccceseceeee .918 913 | 39.07 | 39.00 | 42.6 | 42.7 42.1 42.0 
2. Other woolen products® Se ciatetsietens cas OST OE Fake ate .952 954 40.87 39.89 42.9 41.8 42.1 41. 9 
Foundries and machine shops............... ss GLa eos tae Sill obi lD 1.168r | 49.68 49. 88r 42.8 42.7 43.5 43..%r 
1. Foundries.......... BE AMR, SERRE ED fit ef 07 F118) | as seek: 47:98 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.4 
2. Machines and machine tools.............-.0ee0sseeeees 1.157 | 1.146 | 51.45 | 50.78 44.5 44.3 44.4 44.5 
8. Heavy equipment.......... Poararoe Niebonen owas fh decialvey dead Va ay 51.24 53.00 41.3 41.5 42.6 44.1 
AwHArAWAresANG SMMAll PALES s:6-c:5:cieiaie eveieys 4, 0)ir essveheysiaseliatale are 1.101 1.097 | 47.86 AT 367 43.5 43..2r 42.4 42.%r 
FETE OY ice a ce UGE NS 1.143 | 1.187% | 49.81 | 48.738r | 43.1 42.9r | 44.4 43.Tr 
GQ DOINDUATRIESS « sinrogs (0 siaysieyeiere. sive «.s Serer Jette eens axes’ axceensls $1.079 | $1.085r | $45.59 | $45.'74r 42.4 42.3r 43.1 43.4 
Cement: sciiicae... Ce ORF CRS CaO BENG LAO WF CP CRUE CCS CRC CRORE RCRA ACTER $ .897 $ .908 $38.09 39 . 82 42.5 
Petroleum refining........ ie art A AOE, Fhe cio sthn 1.297 | 1.990 | 57.62 ou 44.4 eee nee ree 
27 INDUSTRIES...... ICE R  w Mu RS Pe Sek One $1.081 | $1.086r | $45.69 | $45.87r 42, 4 42.4 43.1 43.4 
AICCTALL. cc soe © cess Se Pe. SketeY cat euapeas ‘a! tei tscn cartel Peed $1.209r | $51.85 $51. 237-] 43 .2 42 .4r 46.9 46.9 


Shipbuilding. .. soODciricene thes ae = 1,328 1.372 4 5 

SA enOboar ect yc ORE, OSes « .82 ; 8.39 53.62 36.4 3 
——————— EE 
See footnotes on page 871. “4 a3 ak 


Weekly earnings averaged $45.59 in 10.6%, below the k i i i 

59 i 10.6%, peak for this series ly earnings and th 

October, only $0.15, or 0.3%, less than in reached in March of this year. Weekly daring mA Gctcbon, snetieiany ae 
September. However, they were $5.40, or earnings started their decline before hour- ings were the same in both ae Since 


December, 1945 


August, 1939, and January, 1941, weekly 
earnings have risen 67.1% ene. 48.9%, 
respectively. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 


Affected 
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week in July, 1943, and shorter than any 
month since then. 


Th f liv; . : Source: Tux Conrurence Boanp A slight increase in total man hours was 
e cost of living rose slightly in Octo- shown in October, although the index of 
ber, and “real” weekly earnings, or the Baa anclacs using 90.2 (1923=100) was lower than any 
nile of goods and services that could Tete month since December, 1940. It was 30% 
purchased with dollar earnings, de- Production | Wage-rate less than last October, but 37.1% greater 
clined more than the actual return. Al- NE ise Increase than in August, 1939. 
though “real” earnings have dropped 8.9% ——— ; 
since October of last year, the average nee EMPLOYMENT 
‘ . Metobericcca. catsin tots. 0.1% 5.38% Af he | : ; 
production worker’s weekly return was November.............. 0.4 6.8 _ ‘iter the large decline from August to 
worth 81.9% more in October than in December...............|. 0.1 5.8 September, employment rose 0.8% in Oc- 
August, 1989, and 20.5% more than in tober. This was only the second month 
January, 1941 1945 since November, 1943, in which an in- 
Ys : Jantiaryene.© aoe ace aati: 0.2 5.3 2 : 
crease was shown and the October index 
Aah weet. .e ts ee: 0.4 3.8 was still lower than any other month 
Average hours per week remained al- April................05. 0.3 7.0 since September, 1940. It has declined 
most unchanged in October, the increase ae Veen ee eee e eee eens a et 24.5% since October of last year, while 
being only 0.1 hour, or 0.2%, for the oe a he ea SI Be 53 the number of employed workers has in- 
twenty-five industries combined. Some August................ 0.4 4.6 creased 22.3% since the month before the 
individual industries, however, showed September.............. 1.5 5.3 outbreak of the war. 
large changes in the length of the work October... ..........-- 1.5 7.0 Shifts in employment distribution noted 


week from September to October, rang- 
ing from a decrease of 8.4% in average 
hours in the agricultural implement indus- 
try to an increase of 7.3% in automobile 
manufacturing. Working hours in four- 
teen industries changed less than 1% 
over the month. Since October, 1944, av- 
erage hours for the composite of the 
twenty-five industries have been reduced 
7.2% but they have increased 11.9% and 


5.5% since August, 1939, 
1941. 

Nominal hours a week, or the sched- 
uled number of hours of operation of a 
plant, shift or department for one week, 
have been cut sharply since the end of 
the war. The October average of 43.1 
hours was one hour less than that of 
August. It was equal to the nominal work 


and January, 


in September continued in October, with 
the percentage of women dropping from 
23.5 to 22.8, and that of skilled males 
increasing from 62.8 in September to 63.3 
in October. 
PAYROLLS 

Payrolls increased fractionally, the Oc- 
tober index being 0.4% above that of 
September. Twelve industries had smaller 


payrolls in October than in the previous 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS'!, OCTOBER, 1945 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates. because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustTEY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agricultural raplement. 5 s6io.035)<.0.02 siste vas aseas 200.7 | 207.7r| 168.4 179.2r|} 162.0 | 165.9 | 185.8 | 151.8 | 272.8 | 315.77 
(ATE ToEAS Dd op Re ee oe es a 197.9 | 198.97} 152.7 134.6r} 89.3 | 81.67) 68.9 | 58.7r| 136.4 | 116.67 
Boot snd shoe! cc io cette assis anyargilais wos stan ies 157.9 | 157.5r| 142.1 132.6r| 86.6 84.4 77.9 75.5 | 123.1 | 118.8r 
(GST 1 ear ep a rene ney ae ees 220.3 | 219.5 | 181.2 169.0 | 165.2 | 166.0 | 186.1 | 136.1 | 299.3 | 298.0 
Gra Pe eat Eng 6 se pee eae al a es ee ml a 188.3.) 188.8 | 172.9 162.8 33.7 Soa 30.9 30.8 58.3 58.3 
Electrical manufacturing..................000- 197.5 | 203.2 | 170.6 168.2 | 184.7 | 181.4 | 159.2 | 159.1 | 315.1 | 324.0 
rarer trieen ey Saat eS « Dalene tele 193.8 | 196.17} 174.7 166.97) 69.9 79.17r| 63.0 71.67r| 122.1 | 140.2r 
Hosiery and knit goods................000ee: 235.9 | 227.7 | 207.0 188.6 72.0 69.2 63.1 60.8 | 149.0 | 138.6 
Leer OC Ue ee ees ae ee 200.7 | 207.0 | 145.7 189.0 | 106.3 | 106.0 76.9 75.2 | 154.9 | 156.5 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 211.1 | 207.8 | 200.6 182.1 71.2 78.2 67.8 68.1 | 142.8 | 141.6 
Lumber and millwork: ..4.... 0.6. 6G0.2<0<700: 234.5 | 235.37] 200.9 194.17} 44.4] 45.2r| 38.1] 39.67r| 89.2] 93.2r 
Meab packing ¥tciss ost. Sean biee,. aaleloaloteisietoae 197.7 | 200.0 | 187.6 182.1 92.7 91.6 88.1 88.7 | 173.9 | 177.2 
Pamb and wwaraisty. $20 os cic seals Ssieiseeto 184.9 | 186.0 | 178.7 167.0 | 186.6 | 1381.7 | 131.7 | 125.5 | 244.1 | 233.6 
Parver sid OWI Ds sio7ais) on. = ies dhe aisiee oan ohereraiioi> TST | VSS lel Ties 169.3 | 116.6 | 115.4 | 110.5 | 110.7 | 207.3 | 207.5 
Paper ProcUete eyes ese Sheree vee eis ere gates = 197.8 | 196.5 | 182.9 170.3 | 164.0 | 158.8 | 151.9 | 146.7 | 300.0 | 287.3 
Printing—book BNA GOD Ae ee eee Selsey os 172.1 | 170.0 | 169.1 162.3 | 125.3 | 122.2 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 211.9 | 210.7 
Printing—news and magazine................ 179.2 | 177.1 | 171.8 160.2 | 111.0 | 105.0 | 106.6 | 101.0 | 190.7 | 178.6 
Ra BDer ees Bei aie eninithe ageless sndlamijetieresie 189.8 | 193.8 | 173.5 178.3 | 120.5 | 112.3 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 209.1 | 212.7 
Bulk and rayon. o... 65655 eo cose ins sone si 174.8 | 168.5 | 168.0 151.0 80.4 85.8 77.1 81.6 | 135.1 | 1387.6 
COL ee clcisis piicieieie afelcleranee soso exe 184.4 | 183.8 | 165.8 wan Ate oni ee ieeds oie ec 
achin OPS Sess Raeew ass 202.4 | 203.8r| 175.1 or ; or : .6r 3 3 
ee ace tay seca ete eaeeetaga akc aia)'s ast LS On eLse 20 ee ee mia poe aS Aras ae ee 
(SOS 6 enc es eteoeasone 210.7 | 208.7 88. ‘ ' ; 4 : é ‘ 
= ee ee : Praia taiecal Volo aisey'e eee 185.1 | 190.6 | 155.2 151.1 | 118.9 | 125.7 99.6 | 105.8 | 184.5 | 201.7 
4. Hardware and small parts........... -...-| 215.0 | 214.87) 192.9 179.8r| 180.7 | 129.57] 117.2 | 115.47] 252.1 | 247.2r 
5. Other products..........---.seeeeseeees 204.1 | 203.07) 180.4 167.9r| 141.7 | 187.4r}] 125.1 | 120.87} 255.6 | 245.0r 
85 INDUSTRIBS.. <2 csc cee came senses enes 199.4 | 200.6r| 171.3 | 171.97! 161.1 | 161:97r| 104.6 | 103.87) 90.2 89.3r| 179.2 | 178.4r 


OTE: basic vaila dexes ucing, thi bber products, woolen and worsted goods 
Sele ea No ets cnet att taigor prea "2 nig me ad Rcplord sot yrabten Pesta aes dey pag rp ns gi te! See footnotes on page 371. } 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS', OCTOBER, 1945 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Att Maz FEMALE 
Average Earnings eore Hours Average Earnings be Hours 
IypusTEY Hourly Weekly ah gexat he pestle Hourly | Weekly Production Worker 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept Oct Sept. Oct. Sept Oct. Sept. 4 Oct Sept. 
Aptoultatal inclenientaic aaah, me Mice. clpLedae (bier lbay. s0 less" agro aitoel iis’ e las, 044 lenoree 2 37.8 42.5 
i implements. so. ee ee $1.132 |$1.1727/$47.36 |$53.407r] 41.9 45.6 °|$ .934 |$ .976 |$35.29 |$41.42 
Ae eerie aaa ES NS ie RS 1.280 | 1.293r| 47.44 | 44.69r] 37.1 34.6r] 1.018 | 1.0197} 35.35 | 32.997} 34.7 ve 
Boot. and. shoescc< tase wit oce ocenleeieotantae eee .973 971 r| 41.15 | 40.997] 42.3 42.2 690 .685r| 27.89 | 27.43r] 40.4 sais 
Chemicals. te cme een ne ree ree ererie 1.202 | 1.199 | 51.20 | 50.97 42.6 42.5 812 .804 | 31.44 | 30.52 38.7 are 
Rayon producing‘ Spe eicors item chart 1.052 | 1.0407] 43.67 | 43.72r) 41.5 | 42.0r] .778 .71587r| 29.44 | 28.477] 37.8 aes 
Cotton-=—North: ek. re aet arene ieotont > 915 .920 | 42.74 | 43.16 46.7 46.9 735 .731 | 29.76 | 29.32 40.5 - : 
Electrical manufacturing.................0000+ 1.225 | 1.263 | 51.47 | 54.18 | 42.0] 42.8 875 | .899 | 34.43 | 35.87 | 39.4 are 
Purrituresnaec cen eee oe eh is arcs cays 1.048 | 1.0617} 45.96 | 46.78r} 43.8 44.1r)  .771 .7177r| 32.09 | 32.20r} 41.6 oh 
Hosiery and knit goods................00000 1.251 | 1.191 | 55.40 | 52.00 | 44.3] 43.7 TAL .721 | 28.96 | 28.44] 39.1 elt 
Rromand steelers oe er ee eek Seo ores 1.209 | 1.249 | 50.60 | 51.35 41.8 41.1 - 946 .963 | 36.87 | 36.63 39.0 ae ; 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 1.053 | 1.038 | 48.93 | 47.35 | 46.5 | 45.6 .882 | .857 | 35.18 | 33.11 | 39.9 ne 
Gamber and millwork. ccc 3 tae ew ewrwtsic 1.129 | 1.1347} 48.02 | 49.207] 42.5 43.47}, 867 .877r| 35.56 | 37.51r| 41.0 i 
ial ERs O17) “shee eee NG ae eee ere Mean 980 .994 | 47.75 | 49.25 48.7 49.6 .730 .737 | 30.17 | 31.42 a P : 42. 3 
Paintand: varnish. chery asco says «cet cee oe 1.064 | 1.070 | 48.36 | 48.13 45 .4 45.0 .873 .873 | 36.85 | 36.08 42.2 41. 
Paper and pulp men. eo cce nea do ee ees 969 971 | 48.44 | 49.17 50.0 50.6 709 .704 | 30.26 | 30.08 42.7 42.7 
Paper: products: ier. setae Gere ee ote 1.028 | 1.025 | 47.69 | 47.39 46.4 46 .2 .699 .692 | 28.59 | 28.28 40.9 40.9 
Printing—book and job..................008: 1.326 | 1.350 | 62.82 | 64.92 47.4 48.1 726 .689 | 29.89 | 30.29 41.2 44.0 
Printing—news and magazine............... 1.341 | 1.837 | 58.41 |} 68.58 | 43.5] 43.8 .823 | .788 | 34.41 | 32.56 | 41.8] 41.3 
Hubbers ee ie reas 1.289 | 1.320 | 53.56 | 59.27 41.6 44.9 . 865 .881 | 33.87 | 35.72 39.2 40.5 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.356 | 1.879 | 54.45 | 60.92 40.2 44.2 .998 | 1.003 | 36.97 | 838.42 STs 38.3 
2; Other rubber products... ... rsacisses atic 1.146 | 1.195 | 51.44 | 55.63 44.9 46.6 .761 .789 | 31.18 | 83.46 41.0 42.4 
Dilkanderayon <a sos ee ek sek ol is 954 .916 | 44.98 | 43.57 | 47.1 | 47.6 .691 .692 | 27.84 | 27.11 40.3 | 39.2 
Wool...... Piao nen ae ee 996 .999 | 44.09 | 44,10 44.3 44.2 . 812 .805 te aha atts ele 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .973 975 | 42.94 | 43.49 44,1 44.6 . 832 .818 : .87 i ‘ 

2. Other woolen products! St seen. demon, 1.030 | 1.0382 | 45.78 | 44.95 44.4 | 43.6 769 .777 | 30.63 | 29.75 39.8 | 38.3 
Foundries and machine shops................. 1.201 | 1.209r| 51.76 | 52.057} 43.1 43.1 .896 .9027r| 36.77 | 36.497} 41.0 40.47 
WPROUNUTION fe rere tet wer cree 1.120 | 1.131 | 47.57 | 47.98 42.5 42.4 .869 888 | 34.23 | 35.34 39.4 39.8 
2, Machines and machine tools............. 1.189 | 1.177 | 53.40 | 52.83 44.9 44.9 .856 870 | 34.83 | 34.83 40.7 40.1 
S:eHeavy-equipment..s.co-<a0 venenatis oe 1.259 | 1.298 | 52.18 | 54.25 41.5 41.8 . 920 .941 | 36.09 | 35.38 39.2 37.6 

4. Hardware and small parts............... 1.158 | 1.1527] 51.34 | 50.857] 44.3 | 44.17] .857 857r| 34.42 | 33.837} 40.2] 39.5r 

BeOthemproductss.. css aens ae eeeeenns 1.201 | 1.1927] 52.18 | 51.457] 43.4 | 48.27] .916 9197} 38.43 | 38.367} 42.0] 41.7r 
Q5LINDUSTRIS Soe ee ee eee ee. $1.158 |$1.1687/$49.65 |$50.047r} 43.0 43.0r18 .778 |$ .7737|$31.16 |1$30.837] 40.1 40.0 
(Ceri en tipper tvs ia coh asian eres easiness see $ .897 |$ .908 /$38.09 |$39.82 | 42.5 | 43.8 Sat 
Petroleumerehining Ato risers wisiers acs spew ce os 0ie 1.297 | 1.290 | 57.62 | 58.16 | 44.4] 45.1 She 
PiPINDUSTRIMS ai cette ce. eke ae lucie See oe $1.158 |$1.1687]/$49.68 |$50.097r} 43.1 | 43.1 
INSEE BSc, a) AERO crtveh RODS ETC RES CIDR EM Ee $1.301 /$1.304 /$56.88 | 55.997] 43.7 | 42.9r/$ .983 |$1.0167r/$41.32 1$41.88r| 42.0] 41.2r 
Shinpydingsere oasis ont eh ee ae tee 1.338 } 1.385 | 48.80 | 54.26 36.5 39.2 | 1.058 | 1.048 | 37.61 | 38.26 85.5 36.7 


See footnotes on page 371, 


month, and twelve had greater payrolls 
(one remained unchanged). The largest 
decrease was 13.6% in the agricultural 
implement industry while the largest in- 
crease was 17.0% in automobile manufac- 
turing. Over the year, payrolls of the 
twenty-five industries combined have 
shrunk 30.3%, but since August, 1939, 
they have risen 104.3%. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


The cement industry employed 5.8% 
more workers in October than in Septem- 
ber, and total man hours also were in- 
creased. Average hours per worker, how- 
ever, declined 3% while nominal or sched- 
uled hours were cut by 3.6% to 42.5 hours 
per week. Hourly earnings averaged $.897 
in October, 1.2% less than in September. 
Weekly earnings declined 4.3%, and both 
average hours and weekly earnings were 
lower than during any month since May, 
1944. 


Only data applying to employees who 
were not on strike during the month were 
used in computing the October averages 
for the petroleum industry. Although 
the scheduled hours per week were re- 
duced 3.4% from September to October, 
the actual hours worked averaged only 
1.6% less. The October work week of 
44.4 hours was, however, shorter than 
that of any month since November, 1943. 
Hourly earnings rose 0.5% above the 
previous month’s average, largely owing 
to wage increases. Reported increases 
amounted to 6.3% for 15% of the work- 
ers. Weekly earnings declined 0.9% and 
the October average of $57.62 was lower 
than during any month since January, 
1944, 

Total employment in aircraft factories 
declined 9% in October, but the number 
of women workers dropped 12.9%. Since 
the proportion of skilled males in the 
industry increased at the same time, it 


may be assumed that it is the trained 
women workers who are leaving. Another 
indication is the 3.2% decline in the 
hourly earnings of the women workers 
from September to October, when their 
work week was increased 1.9%. Average 
hours of all workers combined also rose 
1.9%, but their hourly earnings declined 
only 0.7%. Weekly earnings of all work- 
ers also rose fractionally and averaged 
$51.85 in October. 

Shipyards employed 13.9% fewer work- 
ers in October than in the previous month, 
continuing the decline which started after 
October, 1948, when employment in ship- 
building reached its peak. Hourly earn- 
ings of all workers dropped 3.2% over the 
month and both groups of male workers 
also averaged less an hour in October 
than in September. The average woman 
worker earned 1.4% more an hour al- 
though there were 21.6% fewer women 
employed. The decline of 6.9% in the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS,' OCT. 1945 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UnsKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings A i 
InpusTRY Average Hours Veraes Earaioge Average Hours 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Sept. Oct. Sept Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept Oct Sept. 
(eae implementeertise eek ee $ .936 |$8 .966 |$37.83 |$43.03r) 40.4] 44.5 |$1.161 |$1.2027/$48.84 |$54.997] 42.1 | 45.7 
Bera, be Rinahs'g Wiaimiataly een relcictene « kielehe here. 1.066r 89.73 | 37.817) 37.8 35.5r| 1.317 | 1.3317] 48.65 | 45.837} 36.9 34.47 
feet. wa Nels St einte tata arias ales SISAL alk 502r| 21.70 | 21.997, 43.5 43.8 998 .997r| 42.18 | 42.01r) 42.2 42.1 
ee Maen giptes a Se eye ae Te, ae 995 | 43.23 | 44.31 43.9 44.5 | 1,263 | 1.257 | 53.37 | 52.74 42.3 42.0 
perery fcae oleaees SESS Cer oer .792r| 31.99 | 32.5387) 40.4 41.17] 1.087 | 1.0727) 45.32 | 45.237} 41.7 42 .2r 
Ei ae or . Siwae eee se eeneaaacrenseccens 849 | 37.94 | 39.61 46.3 46.6 . 956 -952 | 44.86 | 44.79 46.9 47.0 
: lectric. ey ACLUTING Vee ese ewe ok eS 914 | 37.68 | $38.16 | 41.8] 41.8 | 1.268 | 1.807 | 53.28 | 56.20 | 42.0] 43.0 
ai aa i Sie SASINnibn SAIN Sials Sisieelwawninnls aetahis .896r] 38.68 | 39.15r) 43.6 43.7r| 1.084 | 1.0997] 47.60 | 48.547) 43.9 44.2r 
peepee an knit is CR ee .808 | 42.56 | 38.07 48.1 47.1 | 1.288 | 1.281 | 56.61 | 53.34 43.9 43.3 
‘on and steel Sarcaaie st ay Peete cect e nese eeeees 948 | 36.23 | 38.17 40.2 40.2 | 1.276 | 1.813 | 53.87 | 54.24 42.2 41.8 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 864 | 39.89 | $39.99 | 45.9 | 46.3 | 1.084 | 1.068 | 50.46 | 48.57 | 46.6 | 45.5 
Lumber and millwork MR ittns UKE RKANL 820r| 34.87 | 35.56r) 42.5 43.3r) 1.211 | 1.2197] 51.49 | 52.917] 42.5 43 .4r 
Meat packing Oe San o6 Hse Re eae ee wee eee seen 870 | 40.45 | 42.08 47.4 48.4 | 1.022 | 1.034 | 50.28 | 51.65 49.2 50.0 
Pan ana Varnes. ty ume oe oe ei 865 | 42.26 | 42.10 49.1 48.7 | 1.156 | 1.165 | 50.83 | 50.59 44.0 43.4 
PRDOMARA PUP ee... Caer se ne 809 | 38.24 | 87.74 AT .1 46.6 | 1.030 | 1.082 | 52.73 | 54.04 51.2 52.3 
Paper products..... eet nese eee eeweeones 797 | 35.31 | 35.39 44.4 44.4 } 1.114 | 1.112 | 52.58 | 52.23 47.2 47.0 
Printing—book and job.... SSeS nooner 945 | 42.23 | 44.53 47.1 47.1 | 1.473 | 1.448 } 69.90 | 70.01 47.5 48.3 
Printing—news and magazine............... 901 | 36.97 | 36.52 | 40.4 | 40.5 | 1.457 | 1.453 | 64.80 | 65.02 | 44.5] 44.8 
Rubber....... atm ene e eee e neers enssscecenes 1.088 | 44.380 | 47.21 43.9 | 45.7 | 1.297 | 1.328 | 53.80 | 59.60 41.5 | 44.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.078 | 45.14 | 48.40 43.2 44.9 | 1.367 | 1.390 | 54.73 | 61.33 40.0} 44.1 
2. Other rubber products.................. -775 | 38.68 | 39.08 48.5 50.5 | 1.152 | 1.202 | 51.66 | 55.89 44.8 46.5 
Od te ee cB oni ee ee oe ER .882 | 35.63 | 36.19 43.1 43.5 | 1.073 | 1.075 | 48.06 | 47.83 44.8 44.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .844 | 35.06 | 36.14 41.9 42.8 | 1.051 | 1.054 | 47.85 | 48.17 45.5 45.7 
2. Other woolen products* ets iesla ob Ts, S06. 165 .807 | 37.05 | 36.30 46.3 45.0 | 1.100 | 1.100 | 48.31 | 47.45 43.9 43.1 
Foundries and machine shops................. 9547] 40.78 | 40.817} 42.9 | 42.84 1.241 | 1.2497) 53.51 | 53.857) 43.1] 43.1 
as Foundries bea on ete e et aesecseescenss 949 | 40.44 | 40.61 42.8 | 42.8 | 1.170 | 1.185 | 49.59 } 60.13 42.4] 42.3 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 983 | 44.72 | 44.28 44.8 | 45.1 | 1.216 | 1.205 | 54.64 | 54.04 44.9 44.8 
SRESORVY CQUIDMCI Ess. crcs..s acces oxi conics 941 | 36.11 | 87.94 39.9] 40.3 | 1.806 | 1.845 | 54.41 | 56.46 41.7 | 42.0 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 931r} 41.91 | 40.897} 44.6 43.9r| 1.208 | 1.2017} 53.46 | 53.07r| 44.3 44.2 
B. Otherproductss o.oo) ose ee 971 | 42.77 | 41.997} 43.7] 43.27] 1.229 | 1.2207] 53.36 | 52.667] 43.4] 43.27 
DE IN DAIMER IE es oe aricaics See aie vk ieee $ .9107|$38.65 |$39.147r] 43.1] 43.2 |$1.218 |$1.2297|$52.17 |$52.527r] 42.9 | 42.9 
Cement........ rte eee eee cere eee e eens $ .726 |$28.32 |$80.11 838.9} 41.5 |$ .912 |$ .925 |$39.10 |$40.79 42.9} 44.1 
Bee rOuepin TPP RO IP eae oss OS oo oii wie esis .983 | 38.69 | 39.52 39.2 | 40.2 | 1.329 | 1.819 | 59.83 | 60.15 45.0 | 45.6 
RG MROURTRIES-.. co. < wo Sete Tae eas eae % .9097/$38.56 |$39.07r| 43.0 43 .17r/$1.218 |$1.22871852.19 |$52.56r| 43.0 | 42.9r 
Marceatt desc = atari Sena oes ees $1.1317)/ $42.66 |$49.427r) 43.0 43.7 |$1.315 |$1.3177|$57.52 |$56.48r| 43.7 42.9r 
Shinkutiding Secs skews Dees eee eees ces .978 | 32.06 | 37.84 35.0 | 38.9 | 1.376 | 1.421 | 50.38 | 55.71 36.6 | 39.2 


hours and payrolls since August, 1943; other indexes since January, 1985. 

‘Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tue ConFERENCE BoarD. 

5Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

6Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and: 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp. 

7™Not strictly comparable with data prior to July, 1945; revisions of 
averages for earlier months available at a later date. 

8Principally rugs. 

9Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced 
or free house rents or other special services rendered by the company to 
employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial 
establishments in many localities, but the part which they play as com- 
pensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study 
of this character. 

1Production and related workers. For definition, see March Manage- 
ment Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and THz CoNnFERENCE Boarp. 

3Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. Actual 
average figures revised since June, 1939; indexes of employment, man 


work week of all workers combined 
brought the average down to 36.4 hours 
a week, six hours less than the average 
for the twenty-five industries. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN OCTOBER 


Hourly earnings were 0.6% less in Oc- 
tober than in September. The average of 
$1.079 was equal to that of October, 1944, 
and 82.9% more than in 1929. 


Weekly earnings declined 0.3% over the 
month and were 7.7% less than October 
of last year. Since 1929 they have in- 


creased 59.7%. 


“Real” weekly earnings were reduced 
0.5% in October. They were 8.9% be- 
low the level of last October but 50.8% 
higher than in 1929. 

Hours per week increased 0.2% since 
September. They have decreased 7.2% 
over the year and 12.2% since 1929. 

Employment rose 0.8% from Septem- 
ber to October but was 24.5% lower than 
a year ago. 

Man hours increased 1% in October. 
They were 30% less than in the same 
month of last year and 9.1% below the 
1929 level. 


Payrolls were 04% greater than in 
September but 30.3% less than in Octo- 
ber, 1944. 

The downward trends in employment, 
man hours and payrolls of the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries were checked in 
October, but the rises were only frac- 
tional. Hourly and weekly earnings and 


“real” weekly earnings declined for the 


fourth consecutive month. But none of 
the changes was large enough to be sig- 
nificant trendwise. 


ExizasetH P, ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Employment in October 


HERE were over 5 million fewer 

persons employed or in uniform in 
October, 1945, than in October, 1944. A 
drop of 1.8 million for the month brought 
employment, including all persons in the 
military service, down to 59.7 million. The 
October decline was attributable in great 
part to the rapid rate of demobilization 
from the Armed Forces. Civilian employ- 
ment, however, also receded about 600,000 
during the month and was below the cor- 
responding total for October, 1944, by al- 
most 4 million. 


rous metals, machinery (except electrical) 
and iron and steel groups. No employ- 
ment gains, however, were reported by ord- 
nance and chemicals and allied products, 
while transportation equipment reported 
the largest reduction as aircraft production 
and shipbuilding slumped. 

All but two of the nondurable goods 
groups reported slight increases in employ- 
ment. However, a seasonal decline in the 
food group, plus reduced chemical and al- 
lied products employment, more than off- 
set the increases. 


Employment and Unemployment 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Wnemployment..2.c nein ke eee 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 
iTotaltemploymenteee se ee eee eee tee 
Agriculture: tert eee eon tees eee are 
Norestrysand Wishing Moe nigstesine ss ccs cand cence 
Wotalindustrya; oes net ote ae eee 
Extractionvor minerals.:j...cscicn ces codec es 
Manulacturing peer foe esheets wees 
Wonstemetion: een wpe steel tcyiic esas Wars cases 
pbransportalionseer rte <cccnsstin icin ciicon: 
Boublicuitilities:. we tenet eee ae fe ae ee. 


‘Subject to revision. 


A decided slackening in the sharp em- 
ployment declines experienced in the 
month after V-J day became apparent in 
October. Losses in civilian nonagricultural 
employment were approximately one third 
those in September. 

Manufacturing employment in October 
fell slightly more than 135,000. Although 
the metal, chemical and rubber industries 
continue to lay off war workers, the re- 
ductions were almost negligible when com- 
pared with the separations during the pre- 
vious month. According to a survey, total 
employment in these industries dropped 
3% between September 15 and October 15, 
while employment of women and Negroes 
dropped 6% and 10%, respectively. The 
bulk of cutbacks appear to have already 
been made, and the over-all downward 
trend has probably reached its turning 
point. In fact, many of the heavy indus- 
tries showed increases in employment for 
the month. The largest increase, of 38,- 
000, was reported by the automobile indus- 
try. Smaller increases ranging from 11,- 
000 to 1,000 were reported by the nonfer- 


1945 71944 1943 
Oct.1 Sept.t Aug. Oct. Oct. 
3,333 5,191 7,233 8,853 8,521 r 

59,704 | 61,528 | 63,544 | 64,885 | 64,240 
10,900 | 10,980 | 10,760 | 11,265 | 11,318 
157 168 170 179 191 
17,531 | 17,750 | 19,421 | 21,135 | 22,334 
611 594 593 620 682 
11,445 | 11,582 | 18,198 | 15,030 | 16,428 
1,401 1,362 1,408 1,463 1,574 
3,201 8,244 3,259 3,083 2,627 
973 968 962 939 1,022 
7,645 7,523 7,403 7,537 7,503 
22,145 | 23,733 | 24,356 | 23,312 | 21,457 
1,326 1,373 1,434 1,457 1,437 


For the third consecutive month, trans- 
portation reported a shrinkage in employ- 
ment. The industry had 43,000 fewer em- 
ployees in October. The number of per- 
sons engaged in the extraction of minerals 
declined from approximately 594,000 to 
511,000—a drop of 14% for the month. 
This was owing, in part, to work stoppages 
of coal miners and supervisors in several 
states. The service industries registered 
the greatest decline—fully 1.6 million few- 
er persons than in September. The re- 
lease of persons from the Armed Services 
accounted for 1.2 million of the drop. Sea- 
sonal contractions in the various fields of 
service accounted for the remainder of the 
employment loss. The monthly decline in 
the industry was 400,000 greater than the 
decline over October, 1944. 

A larger-than-usual increase reported in 
October for trade and distribution indi- 
cated early holiday activity. Construction 
employment increased fully 3% for the 
month, and a small gain of 1% was regis- 
tered by the public utilities. Trade and 
public utilities were above the employment 


level reached last October, while construc- 
tion has 62,000 fewer workers than a year 
ago. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


October farm employment was the low- 
est for the month since 1941. A smaller- 
than-usual seasonal decline of 80,000 
brought the number of persons employed 
on farms to 10.9 million. This represents 
a decline of 365,000, or fully 3% from 
the level of last October. 

Contrary to a usual seasonal decrease in 
this month, the number of family work- 
ers increased slightly. Hired workers num- 
bered 2,532,000, or 5% below last month’s 
total. This decrease of 122,000 for the 
month was, however, less than the drop 
experienced last year. The number of 
hired workers was down 7% and family 
workers 2% from October, 1944. 


Rosatyn D. Siecen 
Division of Business Statistics 


Offer To Advance Insurance 
Premiums 


On December 18, the General Motors 
Corporation notified employees of its 
strike-bound plants that the company 
would advance funds, where necessary, to 
enable employees to maintain their group 
insurance and hospitalization policies un- 
der the present conditions of work stop- 
page. These advances were to be deducted 
from future earnings. 

Hourly rated employees participating in 
the insurance plans may make payments 
in the usual office in his plant. If finan- 
cially unable to make the payment, em- 
ployees may apply to the personnel office 
for assistance. 

The sickness and accident benefit pro- 
visions of the group insurance policy auto- 
matically terminate at the end of the 
month following the month in which em- 
ployment terminates. F. B. B. 


Union Disbandment Voided 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court held that a vote taken at a regu- 
lar meeting of an independent paper 
workers’ union to disband and _ affiliate 
with District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America is invalid because 
every member of such a voluntary asso- 
ciation “has a property right in its assets 
and ordinarily a member cannot be de- 
prived of this right, without his consent, 
by a majority vote of his associates.” The 
court held that a vote to change the 
independent union into a local of a na- 
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tional organization was not “routine busi- 
ness” and the court doubts whether it 
could be done legally under the union’s 
constitution and by-laws.” The union had 
won a National Labor Relations Board 
election over District 50 in September, 
1943, at the Brightwater Company, 
Adams, Massachusetts. In February, 
1944, a majority of employees, it is re- 
ported, reversed themselves and voted for 
District 50. 


“It has been held in a number of juris- 
dictions in varying circumstances,” the 
court stated in its decision, “that where 
the law of the association contains no pro- 
vision for notice on whether the meeting 
is to deal with such important matters as 
dissolution or absorption into another or- 
ganization such as a corporation, notice 
must be given not only of the time and 


place of the meeting but also of its ob- 
jects. A.A.D. 


Management Book Shelf 


Human Leadership in Industry. By Sam 
A. Lewisohn. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00 

The author cites specific case histories to 
illustrate relations between labor and 
management and stresses the need of 
an over-all unbiased analysis that takes 
into consideration the points of view 
of both labor and management. Mr. Lew- 
isohn believes that an appraisal of im- 
personal thinking will insure the larger 
common purpose of “human leadership in 
industry,” rather than “the rights of labor 
on one side and the rights of capital on 
the other.” 

Two chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of leadership concepts generally ap- 
plied by the public to the employer phase 
of the problem, Mr. Lewisohn places full 
responsibility on the manager for cre- 


ating sound relations between employer — 


and employee. He points out that the evo- 
lution of this new responsibility has intro- 
duced a technique known as “consultation 
with one’s subordinates,” and he says that 
managers are “learning to play the hu- 
man organization game” as they play the 
technical game. Subsequent chapters 
continue the author’s realistic exposition 
of the factors that are developing modern 
skills in human relations among the 
“managers of tomorrow.” 

Mr. Lewisohn recognizes the desirabil- 
ity of the recent trend of technical schools 
to require training in human relations. He 
also believes that the future managers 
will be trained engineers, who will bring 
enlightened methods to the human re- 
lations field. C. E. Y. 


Management Reading 


“Collective Bargaining and the Competitive 
System,” by Charles E. Lindblom, The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, November, 1945. The author says 


that the credo of unionism is to take wages 


out of competition. Athough “union leader- 
ship in many unions is intelligent, and while 
it avoids extremes of policy that work both to 
the detriment of the union and of competition, 
it pursues all the more vigorously and skilfully 
high wage policies of advantage to the member- 
ship though inconsistent with full employment 
and national resource allocation.” Mr. 
Lindblom also states that “competition'. . . 
offers the only real possibility of limitation o 
wage demands. But only if bargaining is 
not industry wide.” 

The author refers to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Sumner Slichter that “the success of 
collective bargaining in Sweden and the 
United Kingdom is largely attributable to the 
way in which the return on capital has been 
protected by large and powerful organizations 
of employees,” and also to a statement in 
“The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” by 
Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg 
of the United Steelworkers (CIO) that “‘the 
principal groups in our free society should get 
together to solve their mutually dependent 
problems instead of either neglecting them or 
leaving them to a centrally constituted govern- 
mental bureaucracy.” The author recalls an 
AFL Executive Council statement of 1923 
that “the functional elements in our national 
life must fit themselves to work out their 
problems. . . . Industry must organize to 
govern itself to impose upon itself tasks and 
rules and to bring order into its own house.” 

In the second part of the article the author 
declares that “income inadequacy is as old as 
human society,” and “. . . the wage rate, 
which is a price placed on a resource, becomes 
a cost of production and a valve guiding the 
allocation of resources at the same time that 
it is also a unit of income for its recipient.” 
Pointing out that the future of unionism is 
controlled by government, the author states 
that “if government were to discharge its 
proper function in a competitive society, it 
would hasten to outlaw industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining, outlaw picketing, prevent 
workers on strike making it difficult for 
workers to pass the picket line on route to 
work,” and so on. 

Mr. Lindblom concludes his article which 
was referred to by one labor leader as “a 
philosophy that means a call to arms” with 
the following observation: ‘When we force 
workers to join a union shop, we may do much 
the same thing that we did in the United 


The Conference Board does not accept orders 
for books reviewed in these columns. Please order 
fom your bookseller or direct from the pub- 

ers. s 


States when we forced minorities in frontier 
areas to accept obligations to newly organized 
territorial or state governments.” A.A.D. 


“Tncome from Wages and Salaries in the Postwar 


Period,” by Robert J. Myers and N. Arnold 
Tolles, Monthly Labor Review, September, 
1945. The authors see the volume of wage- 
salary income in the United States to be of 
paramount importance not only as the fund 
from which consumer goods are purchased, 
but also as an encouragement to industry to 
make capital outlays. In order to maintain 
the total national income at the estimated 
1944 level of $160.7 billion, they feel that wage- 
salary payments will have to approximate $96 
billion in postwar years, which they believe 
might be achieved under “full employment’’ 
(2.0 million unemployed) with a 10% wage- 
rate increase over 1944 levels. There are anal- 
ysis, discussion and evaluation of the economic 
factors tending to influence the volume of 
wage-salary payments. G.M.G. Jr. 


“Trends in Urban Wage Rates’, October, 1944, 


to April, 1945, Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber, 1945. The index of urban wage rates, a 
relatively recent addition to the indexes pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
affords one of the best available measures of 
changes in rates of pay. These data were 
presented in the February, 1945, Review, cov- 
ering the period April-October 1944. This 
article provides a continuation for the ensuing 
half year, showing wage-rate changes in se- 
lected manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industry groups and also by regional classi- 
fications. A description of the characteristics 
of this series appeared in The Management 
Record for March, 1945, on page 72. 
G.M.G., Jr. 


“War and Postwar Wages. Prices and Hours, 


1914-23 and 1939-44: Part 1—Comparisons 
of World Wars I and II,” Monthly Labor 
Reriew, October, 1945; “Part 2—War and 
Postwar Trends,” Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1945. Part 1 of this report 
compares changes in wages, prices and 
hours of work in the years 1914 to 1919 
with those in the corresponding five-year 
period from 1939-1944. Part 2 describes in 
more detail the changes that occurred during 
World War I and the years of transition im- 
mediately following, and also compares briefly 
the conditions affecting trends after the two 
wars. In the comparison of the two war 
periods, four phases of wage changes are 
analyzed: average hourly and weekly earnings 
in manufacturing, coal mining, and steam rail- 
roads; union hourly wage rates in the building 
and printing trades; farm wage rates; and the, 
average annual salary or wage of nongovern-. 
mental, nonagricultural employees. The more 
detailed discussion of the years from 1914 to 
1923 adds data on selected manufacturing 
industries, union wage-rates in bituminous 
coal mining, and monthly wages of maritime 
workers. 

A comparison of the changes in consumers’ 
and wholesale prices in the two war periods 
is made in Part 1, and Part 2 discusses changes 
in the two-price index series from January, 
1914, to December, 1923. 

Hours of work in the two world wars are 
compared from the three standpoints of aver- 
age weekly hours worked in manufacturing, 
coal mining and steam railroads, union hours 
in the building and printing trades, and full- 
time or scheduled hours in manufacturing 
industries. The discussion in Part 2 of hours 
of work in 1914-23, puts more emphasis on 
scheduled working hours than on actual hours 
worked, since more data are available for the 
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former. Prevailing hours in manufacturing as 
a whole, in selected manufacturing industries, 
in railroad transportation, and in bituminous 
coal mining are analyzed. Data on union 
hours in the building and printing trades and 
on changes in average weekly hours actually 
worked are presented. 

The brief comparison of conditions affecting 
trends after the two wars shows significant 
differences in the two periods. The major 
differences discussed are “related to the degree 
of control of prices, rationing and reconversion, 
the trends of hours of work, the extent of 
unionization, the comparative progress of 
technology as a basis of controlling production 
costs, and the shifting of emphasis to the roles 
of demand, consumption and full use of in- 
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come in maintaining adequate production 
and employment.” E.P.A. 


“You Can’t Eliminate Strikes,” by John T. 


Frey, American Federationist, November, 1945. 
The president of the metal trades department 
of the AFL declares that “though the use of 
compulsion in labor disputes has time and 
again been shown to be fallacious at home and 
abroad, it is necessary once again to analyze 
the assumptions of those who demand com- 
pulsory arbitration and to point out their 
fallacies.” The railway labor unions have 
accepted the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act uintayih , according to Mr. Frey, who 
decries the attempt of some who say that the 
Railway Labor Act calls for compulsory 
arbitration. 
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December, 1945. 


Mr. Frey points to the failure of the Kansas 
Industrial Court of January, 1920, in its 
attempts to prohibit strikes, leckouts cand 
picketing in “specified essential industries.” 
He also points out the failure of compulsory 
arbitration laws to stop strikes in New 
Zealand and in the province of New South 
Wales in Australia. ‘American trade unions 
are just emerging from the interminable regu- 
lations, the countless delays and red tape, 
and the determinations or orders of the 
National War Labor Board,” he;declares, and 
“they have no stomach for more of;the same 
thing.” Mr. Frey concludes with the obser- 
vation that “compulsory arbitration, so far as 
labor and industry are concerned . . . is @ 
straight jacket and slavery.” A.A.D. 
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